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This is the new No other line of tables offers 
Erickson °0 much at such a low price 
one-fold Table Look underneath: 1. Two steel chansals | 


under each bench and the table top, an 
Erickson exclusive 2. Rugged, simple understructure, no unsightly knobs or projections to bump 
or tear 3. Torsion and compression springing for one-step controlled folding and unfolding 
4. Bonded high pressure NEMA plastic tops and benches with *,” solid core material 5. Sanitary 
benches never touch table tops 6. Position locks—no teeter-totter when extended, no “‘surprise” 


openings when folded 7. Walk-in ends, nothing to ? - 
hurdle 8. Pivot points in metal, can’t pull out. Here S wh at it 
| will take, daily 
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I} models from 
which to choose 


Even if other table lines had Erickson’s 
features and unmistakable quality they still 
could not offer you Erickson’s completeness. 
Choose the table or table combinations 
exactly right for you: 6 footers .. . 7, 8, 10, 
12 footers . . . with benches . . . without 
benches . . . recess wall... on the wall... 
portable. Prices for genuine, high pressure 
NEMA plastic tops start at $75.00. Others 
as low as $45.00. Why pay more for less? 
Clip and mail coupon today for demonstra- 
tion or full information. 


Ted and Dan should both 






Lots of room for Sue with know better but they 
Erickson tabjes can't mar these rugged 
tables and benches 
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ang HALDEMAN 
HOMME e 
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2580 University Avenue 
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Please send complete information on your 
new tables and prices. 
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The “Show Me” 


State takes a 
look at Driver 
Education 


By Mr. Homer B. Taylor, Chairman 
Citizens Fact Finding Committee 
University City, Missouri 


In 1958 the Board of Education of Univer- 
sity City, Missouri appointed a Citizens’ 
Fact Finding Committee to ascertain all 
possible facts on Driver Education in the 
community and submit recommendations 
to the school board. 

The Committee based their investiga- 
tions on three questions: 


St) iS THERE A NEED FOR DRIVER 
EDUCATION? 


An extensive study was made of Driver 
Education reports from universities and 
associations throughout the country. With- 
out exception, wherever exact figures were 
cited, these reports showed that trained 
high school students compiled much better 
driving records than did their untrained 
contemporaries. For example, in Ohio the 
figure was 50% fewer accidents for stu- 
dents with driver training; in Wisconsin, 
75% fewer accidents and 50% fewer ar- 
rests; in Delaware, 25% fewer warnings, 
30% fewer arrests and 40% fewer acci- 


dents. The value of driver education 
seemed quite apparent. 


2 ) WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY IS DRIVER 
EDUCATION AND IS THERE AN AGENCY 
OTHER THAN THE SCHOOLS WHICH MIGHT 
DO A BETTER JOB? 


Again the Committee analyzed many re- 
ports and talked to many people—primarily 
commercial driving schools and parents. 
Our findings can be well expressed by 
summarizing the statements of one AAA 
approved driving school executive: 

“If a commercial school gave the student 
as much classroom instruction as is given 
in the high school, the cost would be pro- 
hibitive:’ He also pointed out the class- 
room work is essential to teaching proper 
driving attitudes — an area which is per- 
haps even more important than the simple 
mechanical skills. Nor did he feel that 
parents could do an adequate teaching job. 
Most parents, he observed, are not proper- 
ly qualified to teach driving and all too 
often simply “teach their children their 
own bad habits:’ 





9 IF DRIVER EDUCATION IS THE JOB 
OF SCHOOLS, THEN WHAT ADMINISTRA. 
TIVE PROBLEMS MUST WE CONSIDER? 


The Missouri State Department of Educa- 
tion recommends a driver education course 
requiring 60 hours of classroom work and 
6 hours of behind-the-wheel instruction 
per student. 

After much study we concluded that 
driver education in University City could 
be accomplished most effectively by using 
“Etna Drivotrainers. This proven teaching 
aid would permit us to instruct all of our 
students with 5 teachers, whereas 7 would 
be required with dual control cars alone, 
Savings would amount to $9.00 per pupil, 
which would amortize the cost of the 
Drivotrainers in two years. 

We could see other advantages in the 
Drivotrainer program, too. Emergency 
driving situations which could not be du- 
plicated on the road are created on film in 
the classroom — one of the many ways in 
which the Drivotrainer helps to develop 
superior skills, attitudes and judgment. 

After studying the subject from every 
angle for six months, the committee was 
unanimous in making these recommenda- 
tions to the school board: 

1) Driver education is necessary for boys 
and girls approaching the driving age. 
2) Driver education should be taught in 
the University City Senior High School. 
8) The driver education program should 
be expanded to give each student the 
state recommended course and could 
be done most effectively and economi- 
cally with the purchase of a 15-place 
Drivotrainer. 
We are pleased to say that the Board of 
Education adopted our recommendations. 
It is also gratifying to note that a profes- 
sional survey among a sample group of 
1000 University City residents has indi- 
cated overwhelming approval by parents 
of the driver education program. The exact, 
figure — 81% in favor! 











Drivotrainer users. 





ONE TEACHER TRAINS 15 STUDENTS AT A TIME in this 
modern Drivotrainer classroom. Each “car” is equipped with the 
instruments and controls of a real automobile. The system employs 
motion pictures to simulate actual driving conditions. 


Development of the Drivotrainer was financed by the tna 
Casualty and Surety Company as a contribution to education, 
and highway safety. Etna Casualty has no financial interest 
in the sale of Drivotrainer equipment but continues its public 
service support of the program through production of Drivo- 
trainer films and other teaching aids, assisting in teacher 
training, and supplying an educational liaison service to 


Drivotrainer equipment is manufactured, sold and serviced 
by the Automatic Voting Machine Division of the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Jamestown, New York. 


For further data on the Aetna Drivotrainer, please write to: 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DEPT. 


)}| ATNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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“"Kalke me to 


your teacher”. 


Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 








The VIEWLEX V-500 


The projector with features of the future—Viewlex 
V-500 Combination 35mm Filmstrip and 2” x 2” Slide 
Projector makes your teaching easier. Automatic film 
threading means — you just slide the film into the 
projector channel and it threads itself. Then film 
winds neatly onto take-up reel — automatically. 
Projects single or double frame, horizontally or ver- 
tically. The 500 watt lamp in the exclusive light 
multiplier optical system gives evenly distributed 
light to every section of the screen — more light than 
other projectors of even higher wattage ...and your 
pictures always stay in focus. An exclusive reverse 
jet-action suction fan draws cool air in and around 
the film first — circulates it quickly throughout the 
projector — dissipating lamp heat out of side vents. 
Sealed top eliminates any distracting light leakage. 
An added aid is the built-in magnifier pointer that 
actually enlarges any portion of projected filmstrip 
image to fix attention on details under discussion. 
Comes complete with 5” f/3.5 Luxtar lens and slip-on 
aircraft carrying case. 


3”, 7”, 9” and 11” lenses available. 


For even greater brilliance the V-500 is also avail- 
able with a 5” f/2.8 Luxtar lens. 


All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 
1e@wlex inc. 
35-03 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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«| INSIDE AND OUTSIDE WALLS 
..| designed with the taxpayer in mind 


a To many students, a wall is just one great big drawing board. Refinishing becomes an annual expense. 
Ea This glass wall frustrates the muralists, and students treat it with care... probably because their 
article mothers have hollered, “Careful! That’s glass,’”’ since they were infants. This wall is framed with 
groups Kawneer Aluminum Narrow Line structural members; Kawneer Color Wall panels (mar-proof and 
sa washable, too) are interspersed to give the wall interest. Kawneer Narrow Line with Color Wall 
Oo re 


panels also make wonderfully inexpensive, low maintenance exterior walls, too. 

















FREE ‘‘Three Vital Elements of New School RCS TO ae a a eee See a ay ee 
BOOK! oe a you how you can prevent a | Kawneer Company | 
+ new school from becoming a tax burden. | 3 er 
Mage Mail coupon for free copy today! | Dept. SM-119 © Niles, Michigan i 
= ewing Architecture and Ing, | Please send me by return mail your free book, “Three Vital | 
wn e Y | Elements In New School Planning.” | 
‘ raopucts | ! 
1 see + NS api j Name l 
4 5 : 
nn >>> since 1906 —<€ 1 School and Title : 
yrevious Kawneer makes wall systems for schools ¢ doors for schools ¢ wall Address | 
ma } facings for schools ¢ student weather protection products for schools | | 
© door hardware for schools ¢ and Kawneer even makes trophy City State | 
and poster cases for schools. ae ee ee ee eee See) 
aimee 
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Fastest, surest way to 


test pupils’ vision 
7 





Speed your visual health program 
with fast, reliable measurement. N. Y. 
School Vision Tester identifies the 1 

















Compact, portable instrument needs 
only 2 x 2 ft. of space. Accurate tests, 
including Mass. Type, administered in 
about | minute—even to pre-schoolers. 





Professionally approved. Thousands 
now in use. 30-day trial. Write for free 
booklet and movie, “Report Card On 
Vision:” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Dept. V-7, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


New York 
SCHOOL 

VISION 
TESTER 








» 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


2 
SINCE 1853 
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Myths and facts 


sik: I am puzzled by what I read in 
your magazine regarding enrollments 
in math, language and science in the 
high schools (Myths and facts to an- 
swer the school-baiters, SM Aug. ’59, 
pg. 16). I don’t understand the terms 
of comparison. For example, the article 
states: “Proof: In the last 50 years, 
while our population was growing less 
than 100%, enrollments in secondary 
science courses increased 600%.” 

Does “our population” refer to the 
total population of our country, or to 
high school population? It makes an 
enormous difference. 

In the field of modern foreign lan- 
guages, for instance, 34% of the high 
school population was studying a for- 
eign language early in this century; by 
the 1950’s the number had dropped 
to 14%—less than half. I daresay a 
nose count would show that foreign lan- 
guage enrollment has increased, in the 
absolute sense. Likewise, the enroll- 
ments in science and mathematics. 
But if you neglect to add that the 
high school population has multiplied 
many times in the last 50 years, aren’t 
you misleading your readers? And 
what about the percentage increase in 
“life adjustment” courses over the last 
50 years? 

Please tell me just what is meant by 
your figures concerned with “Myth 1.” 
I find it hard to reconcile them with 
Office of Education statistics on the 
spectacular decline, since 1920, of the 
percentage of high school students en- 
rolled in foreign languages. 


ELTON HOCKING 

DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

LAFAYETTE, IND. 


mAs surmised, the “population” to 
which SM referred was the population 
of the whole United States. Actual 
high school enrollment in the last 70 
years has jumped some 3200%. This 
does not negate the fact that a larger 
number of students are taking language 
and science courses now than have 
ever done so in the past. 

Certainly there are many more stu- 
dents taking life adjustment courses. 
There are also many more students in 
high school now who cannot undertake 
courses that were offered to the elite 
who were in high school 50 years ago. 
The important thing to remember is 
that there is an actual increase in the 
number of students in the United States 
who are getting an education in sci- 
ence, languages and mathematics. 





There is no question that it would 
be advantageous to have many more 
students taking foreign languages, sci- 
ence and mathematics. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that a great 
many more students are taking those 
courses than ever had before. ED, 


sir: Your article “Myths and facts to 
answer the school-baiters,” (SM, Aug. 
59), was very interesting and _ con- 
tained information I would like to use 
in discussions with parents in my 
school district. I find, however, two 
errors in the percentages stated in this 
article. In the last two lines of Myth 2, 
the population percentage apparently 
should be 130 instead of 50 and the 
attendance percentage 3,100 instead 
of 1,500. 

Will you please review the figures 
used in this article and advise me of 
the changes that should be made. 


L. G. CLIFFORD 
TREASURER, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FARMINGTON, MICH. 


Myth: Editors are mathematicians. 

Proof: SM’s figures were wrong. 

Fact: See the correct figures pre- 
sented by Mr. Clifford. ED. 


Variety of food 


sIR: I enjoyed your article, “Questions 
to ask your cafeteria manager” (SM, 
March ’59) by Richard Flambert. 

I would like to differ with the part 
of this article that pertains to menu 
planning. The conclusion is made that 
we need to select only 10 or 12 well- 
liked dishes and by varying them we 
could go through the whole year. We 
need to have the children experience 
new foods and new dishes. Only 
through experience will they learn to 
like a greater variety of foods. 

I would also like to add some rea- 
sons for selling weekly tickets to chil- 
dren rather than having them pay for 
the meals with cash. We find that it 
helps us to plan the right amount of 
food as we know pretty much the 
number that will be eating every day 
of the week. It also means that we do 
not need to have each day’s meal cost 
the same but only need to have the 
cost for the week be comparable with 
other weeks. These two advantages are 
very important for economical opera- 
tion of our cafeteria. 


CHESTER W. CURTIS 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 
MARION, N. Y. 
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The dynamic new Science Series 
recommended for purchase under the 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 






SCIENCE 
STUDY 


THE SCIENCE 
STUDY SERIES 


Published by Doubleday Anchor Books 








For MorE THAN three years the Physical Science 
Study Committee, a group formed at M.I.T., has 
been working on a program of fundamental im- 
portance: to reshape the teaching of physics in 
secondary schools in the United States. A vital 
part of this project has been the commissioning of 
distinguished scientists to write books for readers 
of all ages which will explain the meaning — and 
the satisfactions — of their work in science. Ulti- 
mately, this Science Study Series will consist of 
more than seventy volumes. The first five of these 
titles are now available, and at least ten more will 
be published during 1960. 


Just published : 


THE NEUTRON STORY. Donald J. Hughes, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. An absorbing survey of the nature and 
the uses of the neutron in the atomic age. 39 drawings, index. 

























MAGNETS: The Education of a Physicist. Francis 
Bitter, M.J.J. A lively autobiography of a scientist’s delight 
in probing one of the richest fields in all physics. 27 draw- 
ings, index. 


SOAP BUBBLES AND THE FORCES WHICH MOLD 
THEM. Sir Charles Vernon Boys. A classic of science litera- 
ture, providing reading, instructive experiments, and many 
hours of pleasure. 69 drawings. 


ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN. Donald R. Griffin, Har- 
vard University. How bats, porpoises, beetles, electrical engi- 
neers, and blind men use echoes to navigate. 15 drawings. 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? Patrick M. Hurley, M.1.T. 
Provocative new theories on the origin and nature of the 
earth, with emphasis on recent findings on the earth’s 
interior radio-activity. 27 drawings, 8 half-tones, index. 


W HILE the paperbound trade editions carry a 
list price of 95¢ each, we recommend that 
you purchase copies of the special hardbound edi- 
tions, prepared at the request of many librarians in 
anticipation of extensive circulation, at $1.10 net 
per copy, shipping charges prepaid. 


ee re ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
































| DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. i 
« | . e j Institutional Department, Garden City, L. 1., New York | 
4 Ri Ae | Please send the following titles in the SCIENCE STUDY SERIES inhard- J 
A bound cloth editions at $1.10 each met, shipping charges prepaid. 
I : 
i (C1 Check here if you desire the flexible paper editions i 
f all Doubleday-Garden i at 95¢ each, less your regular institutional discount. | 
A list oF 4 e IBM Numbers 
City titles suitable for ae | Copies Author Title Cloth Ed. Paper Ed. | 
he National Defense | Bitter MAGNETS 94524 94144 | 
under the g has been pre- | —— Pes SOAP BUBBLES 94532 94193 
ucation Act of 195 . _____ Griffin. ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN 94540 94243 
a by Miss Nora E. Beust, | Hughes NEUTRON STORY, THE 94557 94136 I 
pare ‘trary Specialist in the | _ Hurley HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 94565 oasis | 
former Library ae of Ed- J Send the titles checked. I have the privilege of return for full credit if I J 
Office of the Commissioner A J 2m not completely satisfied with all or any of them. | 
ucation in Washington, ee | Name of Institution j 
ts list Wi 
free copy of this aa on re- T Address | 
snstitutiona 
to any institutio City i tie aia i 
quest. | Ordered by Position 
| Charge to 
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THE VERSATILE 1960 CARRYALL- 
The hard-working Carryall doubles in brass as a 
smooth-riding eight-passenger bus or a rugged 
worker that carries loads of over 1,000 Ibs. with 
rear seats removed. This one’s a natural for 
many school transportation needs. 































CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS SPECIFICATIONS 


MODEL MODEL | MODEL | MODEL | MODEL | MODEL 
$5302 $6202 $6402 $6702 $7702 $7902 














eee 157” 197” 225%” 243” 243” 261%” 
Gross Weight Rating, Max...... 16,000 Ib. | 21,000 Ib. | 21,000 Ib. | 21,000 Ib. | 23,000 tb. | 23,000 Ib 
ei aa 30 to 36 42 to 48 | 48 to 54 | 54 to 60 | 54 to 60] 60 to 66 





Front Suspension..... Capacity | 5,000 Ib. 5,500 Ib. | 5,500 Ib. | 5,500 Ib. | 5,500 Ib. | 5,500 Ib 
Rear Axle (Standard)..... Cap. | 13,000 Ib. | 13,000 Ib. | 13,000 Ib. | 15,000 Ib. | 15,000 Ib.} 15,000 Ib. 
(Optional)...... Cap. = 15,000 Ib. | 15,000 Ib. - 16,000 Ib.| 16,000 Ib. 


Service Brakes— 
Vacuum Actuated 





















































Total Lining Area......... 381 sq. in. | 381 sq. in. /381 sq. in.]385 sq. in.}385 sq. in.} 385 sq. in 

Engine (Standard)....... Type 6-cyl. 6-cyl. 6-cyl. 6-cyl. v8 v8 
Displacement |235.5 cu. in.| 261 cu. in.|261 cu. in./261 cu. in.|348 cu. in.) 348 cu. in 

Gross Horsepower 135 150 150 150 185 185 

Engine (Optional)........ Type v8 v8 v8 v8 - ~ 

Displacement | 283 cu. in. | 283 cu. in.}283 cu. in.| 283 cu. in - _ 

Gross Horsepower 160 160 160 160 - - 
Transmission (Standard)....... 4-Speed 4-Speed | 4-Speed | 4-Speed 5-Speed 5-Speed 
(Optional)....... _ 5-Speed | 5-Speed | 5-Speed | 5-Speed | 5-Speed 





All specifications contained herein are based on the latest product information available at the time of pub- 
lication. The right is reserved to make changes at any time without notice, and also to discontinue models. 
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Here to keep costs down 
in dozens of new ways! 


1960 
CHEVROLET 
SCHOOL BUS 

CHASSIS 


Here’s the biggest news your budget 
ever had: Chevrolet’s lineup of hard- 
working 1960 school bus chassis! 
There’s a new ride that does the next 
best thing to paving your roughest 
routes ...a new big-capacity model... 
new wider choice of power train com- 


ponents and new safety features! 
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NOW, FOR 1960, you can tailor your school 
bus to fit your routes—and your budget—as 
never before! For never before has Chevrolet 
offered so much that’s new and right for you 
and your special school bus needs. 


WUBEG Ligad. 
$ SOM 


A NEW 66-PASSENGER MODEL—For 
the first time in history, Chevrolet offers a 66- 
passenger school bus chassis. It’s powered by 
the brawny, economy-minded 185-h.p. Work- 
master Special V8 engine, and it’s engineered 
for solid durability and dependability. And 
bigger, safer brakes are standard equipment. 








A REVOLUTIONARY NEW RIDE—Chev- 
rolet school busses will be riding smoother than 
ever for 1960, delivering greater stability, 
handling ease and durability. The key to this 
new ride is a revolutionary Torsion-Spring sus- 
pension. Up front, Chevy's new independent 
front suspension with torsion bar springs elimi- 
nates old-fashioned I-beam front axle and 
friction-producing front leaf springs. Instead, 
front wheels react independently of each other, 
stepping cleanly over bumps and ruts. At the 
rear, Chevy rides on new variable-rate rear 
springs tailored to fit the passenger load. This 
new Torsion-Spring Ride is engineered to keep 
rolling longer, to stay on the route and out of 
the service shop. And longer, stronger chassis 
frames add extra miles to the life of your 
Chevrolets. 


A NEW CHOICE OF POWER TRAIN 
COMPONENTS— Match the “go” to the going, 
with new engine availability, close-ratio Clark 
5-speed transmission, smooth-working Power- 
matic automatic transmission (available about 
Dec. 1959) and new 2-speed rear axle availa- 
bility. See your Chevrolet dealer for assistance 
in choosing power train components that fit 
your needs. 


NEW SAFETY FEATURES—For extra sure- 
ness of control, Chevrolet school bus chassis 
offer bigger, safer brakes. Hydraulic steering 
and automatic transmission (extra-cost options) 
deliver the ultimate in handling ease, permitting 
the driver to give full attention to the road. See 
these revolutionary new 1960 school bus chassis 
and their money-saving ways! . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 























Hampden Folding Chairs 
can really take it! 


EXTRA STURDY...FOR EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE! 


Hampden offers the finest quality, style and value for every adult and juvenile 
public seating need — and in every price range. 












Sites Wide Though graceful and trim, Hampden chairs withstand tremendous punishment 
No. 76 steel seat ... and they won't tip! Largest seat and back in the industry . . . contoured for 

ond back, : . 

comfort- comfort. Enamel bonded on... rust resistant. And the chairs fold easy and flat. 

contoured. 


No other folding chairs offer so much extra value for the money. WRITE for 
Tubvlar steel catalog: Dept. D-3, HAMPDEN, Easthampton, Mass. 
ble-free con- 
struction. 
All metal 
edges com- 
pletely 
beaded for 

extra strength 
cross bars and safety. 
can't twist or 


break. 
Chairs also available with tablet arm; steel, 
padded, wood or foam rubber seat. 


Manufacturers of: 


U-shaped 





PUBLIC SEATING ® OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE @ BRIDGE SETS 
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A guide to useful information 


CONSTRUCTION 

Elementary school buildings. Are you 
building an elementary school, plan- 
ning one or thinking about doing so in 
the future? If so you must purchase 
this new NEA publication. Every im- 
portant factor in elementary school 
planning and building is discussed 
at length by more than two dozen au- 
thorities in this informative volume of 
expert opinion. In his preface, Robert 
E. Willis, president of the National 
School Boards Association, makes 
a plea for the closer involvement of 
principals, teachers and community 
sources in school planning. The body 
of the book is taken up with thought- 
ful recommendations on every aspect 
of elementary school design, construc- 
tion and use. Among these suggestions 
are the following: An _ elementary 
school should be one story high with 
40 to 50 feet of classroom space for 
each pupil. It should contain planned 
space for specialized services, faculty 
lounges and work rooms, library, re- 
source center, gym and auditorium. 
Ideally, the site should be at least five 
acres with an additional acre allowed 
for each 100 pupils enrolled. Opti- 
mum size—stated with reservations— 
is given as ranging from 400 to 800 
pupils. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. . 
DESIGN FOR LEARNING. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Nation- 
al Education Association, 1201 16 St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 198 pages. 
$4. 


EVALUATION 


Judging schools. This pamphlet, a 
joint statement of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, presents 12 criteria of excellence 
that can be used by school boards in 
evaluating their schools. Effective eval- 
uation, according to the pamphlet, 
demands: stated objectives, intimate 
and comprehensive knowledge of the 
community, continuous implementa- 
tion, a comprehensive view, coopera- 
tive effort on the part of many people, 
identification of strengths as well as 
weaknesses, the use of many measur- 
ing instruments, a knowledge of chil- 
dren and youth, self-examination by 
the school board, appraisal of existing 
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practices affecting the staff, the belief 
that what people think makes a dif- 
ference and resultant self-improve- 
ment. 


JUDGING SCHOOLS WITH WISDOM. Na- 
tional School Boards Association, 1940 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 50¢. 


GUIDANCE 


Career. A revised edition of a bro- 
chure directed to science and engi- 
neering students as well as vocational 
guidance counselors, this booklet, pub- 
lished by the Recorder-Controller 
section of the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Assoc., attempts to answer 
questions about the instrument and 
control industry. Drawing on the results 
of a survey conducted among industry 
members, the booklet describes present 
and expected opportunities for engi- 
neers in this field. 


YOUR CAREER WITH THE INSTRUMENT 
AND CONTROL INDUSTRY. , Available 
from Horace M. Byrnes, executive 
secretary, Recorder-Controller section, 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Assoc., 
370 Lexington Ave., New York City 
17. Free. 


“SCHEDULING 


Double sessions. Reporting a study of 
what happened when Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Ill., ran two shifts a 
day for a year, this pamphlet recounts 
the effects of double sessions on the 
school’s education program. The dou- 
ble shifts resulted in: a 24% reduc- 
tion in students’ time in class, a great 
reduction in study hall time, a striking 
reduction in use of library resources, 
a 27% decrease in music enrollment, 
less student time in school before and 
after classes and a slight decline in 
student grades during the year. The 
net effect: “undesirable.” In addition to 
reporting reactions of students, teach- 
ers and the community to the emer- 
gency situation, the pamphlet makes 
concrete suggestions for minimizing ill 
effects when double sessions become 
unavoidable (see article, page 15). 


WHAT PRICE DOUBLE SESSIONS? Pub- 
lished by National School Boards 
Association, Inc., 1940 Sheridan Rd., 
Evanston, Ill. 16 pages. 25¢. 














New 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
BLANKET BONDS 

could have 
softened 
these blows 


$72,052 SWINDLE AT 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


These actual cases of dishonesty 
among school officials indicate very 
clearly the advisability of bonding 
all personnel in positions of trust. 
Designed to meet the specific 
needs of school systems, large or 
small, AZtna Casualty’s new School 
System Blanket Bonds are the busi- 
nesslike way to safeguard your 
school funds and property. They can 
be written to cover any employees 
— even students. The cost averages 
only about 30¢ per person per year. 


Write for free 
booklet on 
Blanket Bonding 
For School Systems 





Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (J), Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 





State. 
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The Newer Schools 
_ TRUSCON’S Fast, Economical — 


— 





HIGH SCHOOL 


Chardon High School, Chardon, Ohio § 
A. E. Sidells, Architect i 
Hambden Construction Co., Contractor. 


XY 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


St. Jude’s, Wheaton, Md. 

Johnson and Boutin, Architects. 

Victor R. Beauchamp Associates, Inc., 
Contractor. 















ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Bon Air School, Kokomo, Ind, 
Perkins and Will, Architects. 
Glaser and Glaser, Inc., 


Contractor, 
Ja 
oe 
of z COLLEGE 
ofr Farleigh Dickinson College, 
r Teaneck, N. J. 


Engineering Science Building 

Fellheimer and Wagner, 
Architects. 

Frank W. Bogert, Contractor, 
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go VISION-VENT... 


Window Wall Construction #®— oa 


; New, stronger, more versatile Truscon "O-T" Open Truss® 
Steel Joist now designed and engineered to 20,000 psi 
working stress. Balances with all other structural components. 
| Certified by the Steel Joint Institute. Send coupon for facts. 





Big feature of Truscon’s Vision-Vent Window Wall 
is its complete flexibility. You can select practically any 
type of window—double-hung, architectural project- 
ed, intermediate projected, you name it. Arrangement 
of fixed lights, operating lights, insulated panels is 
completely interchangeable. Choose either steel or 
aluminum. 


Good insulating value, fire-resistance, economy, ease 
and speed of erection, superior daylighting and venti- 
lation are other Vision-Vent® advantages. And, Vision- 





~~ 

Vent blends beautifully with all other construction oe 2 
Republic Steel Lockers now Bonderized to take and to keep 
materials. a finer enameled finish. Made by Republic's Berger Division, 
f P these high-quality school lockers will retain their good looks 
Where you are faced with too-high costs and too-low in spite of generations of exuberant high-schoolers. All 
. . . ee i i | ~ 
budgets, consider building around Vision-Vent. Send locker sizes, styles. New, improved handle. Complete plan 


ning, engineering, installation service. Send coupon. 


coupon for facts. 


Truscon Hollow 
Metal Doors for 
most satisfactory 
service in high- 
traffic school loca- 
tions. Bonderized 
to take and hold 
a fine painted 
finish. Can't warp, 
swell, sag, shrink. 
Smooth, modern, 
flush design. Sizes 
and styles for every 
interior, exterior 
application. Com- 
plete with frames, 
choice of hard- 
ware.Send coupon, 


REPUBLIC 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.SM-7359-A 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send full information on: 
O Vision-Vent Window Walls 0 “O-T” Steel Joists 


Woldi Witeal Range O Republic Steel Lockers 0 Hollow Metal Doors 


Name. Title 


oY Standard Steels and Company 


Address 


StacZ Puduca City. Zone State 
ume em ee ae aes ce ae ese ee ee ee ee 
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“Painting school windows 
is expensive!” 





“Painting school windows 
is unnecessary !” 








Any big school district has miles of windows to paint 
every three or four years. And the cost is shocking! 

Shocking because it’s unnecessary! Unnecessary be- 
cause it’s so easy to get Fenlite windows. 

Fenlite windows, by Fenestra, are steel windows... 
with all the strength only steel provides. And they 
never need maintenance painting. 

That’s because the Fenlite process protects the steel 
with an alloy-bonded lifetime zine surface, passivated 
and chemically polished. Glazing compounds grip tighter 
to it. Decorative painting (only if you want it) makes 
a better bond. 

Judged by standard 20% salt-spray test, Fenlite is 
from 3 to 12 times more resistant to start of white 
corrosion. Rust has no chance. 

Best of all, Fenlite Steel Windows actually cost less 
than standard field-painted steel windows. 

If you want to know more about the startling econo- 
mies of Fenlite windows for all types of buildings, contact 
your Man from Fenestra, listed in the Yellow Pages, or write 
Fenestra Ine., Dept. S-11, 3407 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 





FENLITE 
GALVANIZED 
Fenestra | st 
INCORPORATED WINDOWS 


Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS - WINDOWS - BUILDING PANELS - CURTAIN WALL 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


What price double sessions? 


Reporting a study of what happened when a high 
school ran two shifts a day for one year. 


Editor’s note: The pamphlet * from which this article 
is extracted is based upon a doctoral dissertation, com- 
pleted by Eugene Oliver at Northwestern University in 
1957, on the subject of double sessions. Dr. Oliver’s 
investigation, entitled “A Critical Study of a Suburban 





*WHAT PRICE DOUBLE SESSIONS, reporting a study of what 
happened when a high school ran two shifts a day for one year. Pub- 
lished by the National School Boards Assoc. Additional copies may be 
ordered from the NSBA, 1940 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. Single 
copies 25¢. Quantity orders: 10 to 49 copies, 10% discount; 50 to 99 
copies, 15%; 100 to 299 copies, 20%; 300 to 499 copies, 25%; 500 or 
more copies, 30%. Postage charged on bulk orders of 10 or more. 


High School’s Initial Experience with Overlapping 
Sessions,” provides a factual account of what happened 
when Arlington High School, of Arlington Heights, IIl., 
found double sessions unavoidable while awaiting the 
completion of additional facilities to handle a bulging 
enrollment. 

The National School Boards Association prepared 
the pamphlet in the belief that school boards, school ad- 
ministrators and school communities facing the dilemma 
of double sessions will gain an insight from it as to prob- 
able outcomes of their own use of two-shift scheduling. 











= ws ae The Arlington High School 
building was designed to accommo- 
date 1,100 students. About the time 
the building reached capacity enroll- 
ment, the school board, knowing that 
more pupils were on the way, sub- 
mitted a referendum to the taxpayers 
to provide additional facilities. At first 
the proposal was turned down; and 
by the time it was finally accepted, 
conditions had reached the point 
where a year of double sessions was 
unavoidable before the new space 
could be made ready. 

That year, 1,739 students were en- 
rolled. The one obvious advantage of 
the double-session plan was that it 
permitted schooling to be provided for 
all these students, which would have 
been impossible under the normal sin- 
gle-session schedule. 

But what effect did double sessions 
have on the educational program, on 
extra-curricular activities, on costs, on 
discipline, attendance, and morale? 
Did the students like the double-ses- 
sion schedule? Did parents like it? 
Was there any community reaction? 
Finally, how did the teachers and ad- 
ministrative staff react to the plan? 

Eugene Oliver designed his doctor- 
al study to secure reliable answers to 
these and other questions. He used 
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approved questionnaire and interview 
methods of research. He checked the 
Arlington results with reports to an 
inquiry he directed to a dozen high 
schools in surrounding states, which 
were also in their first year of double 
sessions. All were found to be in es- 
sential agreement. 


The schedule 


A variety of schedules have been 
devised for high schools on double 
sessions. The type selected for Arling- 
ton was one of the most typical. Jun- 
iors and seniors attended classes from 
7:25 a.m. until 1:10 p.m., while the 
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mummy «LUNCH PERIODS GEE ACTIVITY PERIODS 
Double sessions meant shorter 
classes, longer day in Arlington. 


freshmen and sophomores were in 
school from 11:00 a.m. until 4:45 
p. m. Three lunch periods were sched- 
uled during the “overlap” time when 
all students were in the building, so 
that one-third of the students were in 
the cafeteria, and classroom space was 
available for the remaining two-thirds 
during this time. Of the 12 compara- 
ble schools studied during the same 
year, six had schedules with an “over- 
lap” period, while six had schedules 
with a complete break between the 
attendance periods. 

The length of the teacher’s day at 
Arlington High School was _ not 
changed by double sessions—it re- 
mained eight hours. The student’s 
day, however, was reduced from sev- 
en hours to five hours and 45 minutes. 
Instead of a schedule of five 55-min- 
ute periods, two 40-minute periods, 
and a 30-minute lunch period, the 
students were given a schedule of 
two 55-minute periods, four 40-min- 
ute periods, and a 40-minute lunch. 


Effect on program 


The Arlington High School study 
revealed the following facts: 
1. There was a 24% reduction in 
the time students spent in class. 
text continued on following page 











2. Study hall time was greatly re- 
duced. ; 

3. There was a striking reduction 
in the use of library resources. 

4. There was a 27% decrease of 
enrollment in music. 

5. Students spent less time in 
school before and after class periods. 
Extra-curricular activities were re- 
duced more than 50%. 

6. In general, student grades de- 
clined slightly during the year of dou- 
ble sessions. * 


Student reactions 

The reasons given by a majority of 
the upperclassmen for preferring the 
double-session schedule, in order of 
importance, were: 

1. Getting out of school early. 

2. Being able to hold a part-time 
job in the afternoon. 

3. Having more room in the halls 
in the morning hours. 

4. Having long lunch periods. 

5. Having more time to do home- 
work at home. 

6. Having shorter periods. 

7. Wasting less time during the 
school day. 

On the other hand, objections by 
upperclassmen to the double sessions 
were based largely on the difficulties 
presented by the schedule to achieve- 
ment in school work, including less 
individual attention by the teachers. 

The reasons given by a large ma- 
jority of the underclassmen for not 
preferring the double-session sched- 
ule, in order of importance, were: 

1. Getting out of school late. 

2. Having less study time in school. 

3. Having fewer extra-curricular 
activities. 

4. Being unable to stay after school 
for help from teachers or for make-up 
work, 

5. Crowding when all _ students 
were in the building at the same time. 

6. Eating lunch soon after getting 
to school. 

7. Being with the juniors and seni- 
ors less. 

On the other hand, the things un- 
derclassmen liked about the double- 
session schedule were the long lunch 
periods, the “elbow room” in the cor- 
ridors, and having more time in the 
morning for homework, recreation, 
shopping and other activities. 

As might be expected, the students 
who participated in no extra-curricu- 
lar activities during the year of double 
sessions expressed a greater liking for 
the schedule than did those who had 
previously participated in the extra- 
curricular program. 


Family reaction 


Only one parent in four believed 
that the achievement of his own son 
or daughter had been adversely af- 
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fected. While the majority felt that 
double sessions had not affected 
school achievement, only two parents 
indicated that they thought double 
sessions had improved school achieve- 
ment... 

Disadvantages of the schedule 
change listed by a number of parents 
included the following: 

1. Upsets family routine of chores, 
meals, rising and retiring. 

2. Leaves too little time for social 
and personal activities for students on 
the second shift. 

3. When combined with other ac- 
tivities, makes the day too long and 
the student too tired. 

4. Creates an awkwardness in the 
division between home and school ac- 
tivities. 

5. Students do not use extra free 
time as constructively as they should. 

6. Students arrive home too late 
from the second shift. 

On the other hand, an advantage of 
double sessions seen by a number of 
parents was the added time for a 
part-time job, help around the home, 
or other activities. ... 

The largest concentration of nega- 
tive comments by parents relative to 
double sessions occurred in the areas 
of reduced school study time and 
lack of individual help for their chil- 
dren ...In other areas—student 
achievement, student attitude toward 
school, the time schedule, and the re- 
duction in student activities—parents 
were about evenly divided between 
those who felt that double sessions 
produced ill effects and those who felt 
that they produced either no effect or 
favorable effects. 

As a group, the 79 teachers at Ar- 
lington High School were more un- 
happy with their experience during 
the year of double sessions than any 
group included in the study. Mr. OI- 
iver interviewed each one personally 
and noted his or her responses in de- 
tail. 

Seventy-five percent of the teachers 
regarded the effect of double sessions 
on student achievement as undesira- 
ble. The chief reason for this opinion 
was the lack of opportunity for in- 
dividual attention. One teacher com- 
mented, “I can’t have students in 
after school hours for make-up work 
or help with questions. Since I see 
the students only during class, I must 
have the essential conferences then.” 
Another said, “There is no time to see 
students unless they come _ before 
school, and many can’t; I try to have 
students in early, but the results are 
poor. I see four or five students per 
week this year, compared with 35 or 
40 per week normally.” 

The teachers also pointed out that 
a number of activities related to curric- 
ulum improvement were curtailed. 


Separate faculty meetings for the two 
shifts meant less coordination; de- 
partment meetings were difficult to 
schedule and were reduced in num- 
ber . . . Curriculum improvement 
programs planned for the year were 
not completed, and little opportunity 
existed for experimentation. 

When asked to list the most signifi- 
cant advantage of double sessions, 
20% of the teachers could think of 
no advantage at all. Of the remaining 
number, the largest single group, 25% 
regarded the division of freshmen and 
sophomores from the juniors and seni- 
ors for the greater part of the school 
day as the most significant advantage. 


What about costs? 


The per capita pupil costs for the 
year of double sessions were com- 
pared with those of the preceding 
year. These costs were based on ex- 
penditures from the educational fund, 
which included instruction, teaching 
materials, building operation and 
maintenance, administrative expense, 
classroom equipment, and auxiliary 
services (transportation, school health 
program, and school lunch program). 
Expenditures from the building fund 
were not included. The per capita 
costs rose from $406.52 during the 
year preceding double sessions to 
$437.43—a 7% increase. 

It would be unwise to conclude, 
however, that the increase was a re- 
sult of the double sessions. Factors 
more likely associated with the rising 
cost per pupil were the rapidly in- 
creasing enrollment, the increasing 
wage scale for all school employees, 
and the increasing costs of all school 
supplies. In one specific area—trans- 
portation—the costs were reduced. 
The per capita cost has continued to 
rise in Arlington following the return 
to a single-session schedule. 

It appears that double sessions are 
not a means of lowering the costs of 
the current expenses of public schools. 
While fuller use is made of school fa- 
cilities for classroom work, their use 
for extra-curricular activities is corre- 
spondingly curtailed. 

It is important to have in mind that 
this study attempted to estimate the 
effects of one year of double sessions. 
Pupils, teachers and community are 
less affected when they respond to a 
temporary emergency situation, which 
is soon to be remedied. To have condi- 
tions continued indefinitely could be 
disastrous to learning and morale. 

When double sessions are resorted 
to, children receive less education and 
a poorer quality of education. They 
pay the highest price—a handicap at 
the start of life. But the community 
pays, too, and in the long run the na- 
tion pays because its human resources 
have not been fully developed. End 
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When their lives are in your hands.. 


Give them the 4-way 
protection of a Honeywell 
Fire Detection and Alarm System 








Automatic Detector Manual Station 


1. DETECTION. Honeywell automatic detectors sense a fire 
within a few seconds and automatically set off the alarm 
at the central panel. These detectors can be placed any- 
where, including such hidden danger areas as broom 
closets and supply rooms. They give your pupils and 
school property day and night fire protection. For double 





W247 Panel 


security, Honeywell manual stations can be placed in 
strategic locations for manual sounding of the alarm. 


2. PINPOINT LOCATION. Honeywell fire alarm systems 
can pinpoint the location of the fire either with colored 
lights as shown below, or by means of a coded bell system. 


3. FAIL SAFE SYSTEM. Honeywell Fire Alarm 
Panels, like the W247 or the W237 (shown at below 
left) can sound the alarm even with a‘double break 
or ground in the detector wiring. If the detector 
wiring is damaged so that an alarm could not 
sound, a trouble light glows at the panel. 


4. AUTOMATICALLY NOTIFY FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
To save precious minutes in getting the fire depart- 
ment to your school, Honeywell Fire Alarm and 
Detection Systems can be connected to automat- 
ically sound the alarm at your nearest fire station. 


DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE THIS 
4-WAY FIRE ALARM PROTECTION? 
If your school does not have all four of the fire 
alarm system features above, your pupils and school 
property do not have adequate fire protection. 


If the fire alarm system in your school doesn’t give 
you this completely automatic 4-way protection, call 
your nearest Honeywell office today or write Honey- 
well, Minneapolis 8, Minn. A Honeywell Fire Alarm 
Specialist will tell you about the Honeywell Fire 
Detection and Alarm System and Honeywell’s serv- 
ice plan that assures you of complete worry-free in- 
stallation and maintenance. 


Honeywell 
Fit in. Couto 
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WO O D ... the congenial setting 


for every school room and activity 


A child who feels ‘‘at home”’ is more receptive to new ideas, 
new ways of doing things. This fact is recognized in today’s 
trend to brighter, friendlier schools . . . to the growing use 
of wood in classrooms, cafeterias, gymnasiums, auditoriums. 
Of all building materials, only wood creates such a warm, 
home-like atmosphere for mental, physical and social 
activity. 

However you use wood—for interior paneling, flooring 
and cabinetwork, for exterior siding and trim, for structural 
strength—you’re building a school unexcelled for favorable 
learning environment. 

Unexcelled, too, for construction value. When you build 
with wood, you actually get more school for each tax dollar. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





Live, Work, Build: Set 
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This informative new booklet, ‘‘Environment for 
Learning,” contains comprehensive data on the 
use of wood in schools. For your free copy (or 
copies), write to NLMA at the address shown. 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


In one of your articles you commented on the importance of 
color in influencing children’s appetites. Could you be more specific? 


When we were making a study 
of the food service program of the 
Los Angeles City Schools, we had 
an excellent opportunity to study 
the kinds of food that were most en- 
joyed by students. One of the most 
striking characteristics of school 
feeding is the fact that the color of 
the plate on which the food is served 
and the color of the food itself has an 
astonishing effect on the appetite of 
the child. This, of course, is sub- 
conscious; at no time does the child 
realize that certain colors are pro- 
ducing greater appetite. 


How can we increase 
cafeterias? 


Assuming that the reason for low 
participation is not caused by a bad 
design and layout which might cause 
slow service, or from an antiquated 
and worn out food service area, we 
think this problem might be solved 
by: 

Sending menus home with the chil- 
dren. 

Giving the children notes or bulle- 
tins regarding the lunch program 
to take home. 

Seeking newspaper publicity, either 
through write-ups, pictures and 
tours, or by placing the week’s 
menu in the newspapers. 
Discussing the menu and food in 
classrooms. 

Giving talks by school lunch super- 
visor Or manager or school nurses 
to parent groups regarding the nu- 
tritional value of the school lunch. 
Obtaining more active interest on 
the part of the faculty. 


Service Consultants. 
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Among the food colors which 
stimulate eating are brown, peach, 
red and green. The appealing plate 


or tray colors are peach and yellow. | 


These same two colors, with the ad- 
dition of brown, are thought to be 
best for walls. 

Several years ago we designed a 
large central kitchen, and the walls 
were peach and yellow. Time and 


motion studies revealed that there | 


was less fatigue and far greater pro- 
ductivity with these colors than those 
of the central kitchen which had 
been supplanted. 


participation in our elementary school 


Giving monthly birthday parties 
for children in the cafeteria. 
Inviting parents to have lunch with 
the children once every semester. 
Urging parents of all new pupils to 
have their children eat in the cafe- 
teria. 

Staggering eating periods so that 
all the children do not get in line 
at the same time. 

Having longer lunch periods. 
Encouraging art classes to make 
attractive food posters to place on 
bulletin boards. 

Improving the quality of the cook- 
ing and baking. 





Questions were submitted by 
readers of School Management. 
Names withheld on request. Send 
your feeding questions to “Food 
Clinic” in care of this magazine. 





Speed-Up 
the Job 


with 











About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm | 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco and St. Louis, food 
service consultants and engineers specializing in schools and 
institutions. He is president of the International Society of Food’ 


BAKER 
SCAFFOLDS 


FASTER Set-Up 


IN SINGLE UNITS 





FASTER Set-Up 


IN MULTIPLE UNITS 





BAKER SCAFFOLDS do the job faster with 
greater safety. Check your telephone directory 
for the name of your local BAKER SCAFFOLD 
distributor or write to the address below. 


“BAKER 
SCAFFOLDS 


DESIGNED FOR PORTABILITY * BUILT FOR DURABILITY 


LISTED UNDER RE-EXAMINATION SERVICE 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, ING. 








Write for 

Baker Scaffold 

Bulletin # 591 | SQxee an 
ei eS —— a 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. | 
P. O. Box 892, Indianapolis 6, indiana 


Gentlemen: Send the folder described on 
Boker Scaffolds without obligation. SM 


Nome. 





Organization 
Address. 
City. State. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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P Fe oRSUIT OF sos . Earning its way through LEARNING 
y ke % 7% In the pursuit of scholastic excellence, comfort conditioned classrooms offer a 
'S sExcellence: 


os basic facility for increasing learning efficiency. Nesbitt, with more than 40 

j ’ years of pioneering in the field of thermal comfort—and always an exponent 
5 ° <bewb. ; a. ae * ‘ — 

Wren bi 10 ie of excellence in its products—offers the Year-Round Syncretizer air condition- 

Ci é pi C; i; } ing unit to provide the thermal environment most conducive to learning 

DAR COTM ioned : throughout all seasons. With its exclusive precooling element for unsurpassed 

ry 0 lassr OOMS vf humidity control, plus economies in installation and operation, the Nesbitt 


~ Z Year-Round Syncretizer brings administrators one of the keys to more learning 
per school dollar. 
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in this controlled classroom climate 


Trying to keep alert and attentive in a stuffy, overheated classroom, or to work 
in a chilly or drafty one distracts the student and lowers learning efficiency. The 
best teaching and the finest facilities are most effective in comfort conditioned class- 
rooms—heated, ventilated, and cooled by competent units serving individual rooms 
under fully automatic control. 


The chances are you already know this, because some 200,000 Nesbitt Syncretizers 
are now serving in classrooms of the United States and Canada. In each room the 
unit functions automatically, with consideration to the outside weather, room ex- 
posure, class census, and activity. It supplies heat when needed, continuous ventila- 
tion, and fresh-air cooling under precise control. Drafts, stuffiness, odors, outside 
noises and dirt are eliminated. The filtered, tempered, and gently circulated air 
creates—throughout the usual school year—the thermal environment most conducive 
to learning. 


What you may not know is that Nesbitt also offers the Year-Round Syncretizer which 
provides all these comfort features plus mechanical cooling and dehumidifying for 
warm weather operation. If your school is in an area where mechanical cooling is 
sometimes needed, or if summer schedules loom as a possibility, it will pay you to 
investigate the Nesbitt Year-Round, the economical classroom air conditioner. 


di 





i Year-Round Syncretizer 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 



























G 
‘é 
40 
nt 
mal The Nesbitt Package shown here 
ng combines the Year-Round Syncretizer 
ed with Nesbitt steel utility cabinets, which 
itt may be used to conceal Wind-o-line radiation for 
ng downdraft protection. Wind-o-line may also be concealed 
by attractive wall-hung enclosures. Send for Publication 11-2. 
(Circle number 742 for more information) 
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When bottled soft drinks are available within school limits, 
youngsters are encouraged to stay on school property at 
lunchtime. In addition, soft drinks provide attraction .. . 
and a preferred refreshment keynote for after-school dances 
and other events. Social activity is more readily supervised 
and promoted. 


To these social values of soft drinks, must be added two 
other important factors: 


1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are accepted in dietetic 
planning as an “accessory food.” Like relishes, they accent 
the diet healthfully. 


Soft drinks provide 100 calories of food energy per 8 ounces 
in easily assimilable form—a helpful contribution during the 
school day to pupil alertness and interest. 


ee ees 





HOW CHILDREN RESPOND 
TO SOFT DRINKS 


in school food and refreshment facilities 


2. WHOLESOMENESS: As you know, the body loses 2! 
quarts of fluid each day. Soft drinks help restore body fluid 
balance. Carbonation adds zest and palatability. In addi- 
tion, soft drinks aid digestion and stimulate appetite. Be- 
cause they are liquid, soft drinks pass quickly through the 
mouth, with virtually no involvement in oral conditions re- 
lated to dental problems. Recent dental research reaffirms 
this thinking. 


These are some of the reasons why soft drinks have a place 
in the food and refreshment facilities of our schools where 
bottled beverages are easy to store, handle and serve eco- 
nomically. If the subject of soft drinks in schools comes 
before your Board, talk it over with your local bottler. He’s 
a tax-paying businessman of the community. dealing in 
products which contribute to the local economy in the same 
way as other food products served on school premises. He’s 
entitled to a fair hearing. 





American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry—a non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
and to improve production and distribution methods through education and research. 


(Circle number 703 for more information) 
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Audio-visual. Visual Review, a new 
tabloid designed to aid teachers in se- 
lecting new and timely filmstrip ma- 
terial, has been issued by the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. Scheduled 
for quarterly distribution during 1959- 
60, the review will keep readers in- 
formed about new developments in 
filmstrip and slide presentation by de- 
scribing new materials available and 
presenting methods for improving in- 
struction at the classroom level. 


For a free copy of this review, circle number 
873 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Basketball. Anyone interested in the 
basketball theories of some of the win- 
ningest coaches in America will want 
to obtain a copy of the 1959-60 “Seal- 
O-San Basketball Coaches Digest” pub- 
lished by Huntington Laboratories. The 
64-page magazine is complete with 
pictures and easy-to-follow diagrams. 


For a free copy of this magazine, circle number 


900 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Cafeteria flooring. The various types 
of floor coverings for maintenance of 
a clean, attractive, comfortable cafe- 
teria and kitchen area are described 
in a brochure produced by the D. W. 
Moor Co. It suggests means of provid- 
ing safety underfoot as well as comfort, 
reduction in breakage of china and 
glassware and sanitary floor coverings. 
A chart is provided for the selection 
of proper types of floor matting and 
floor covering materials for every 
cafeteria and kitchen circumstance. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
901 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Door closer. Information about a 
unique door-installed closer is con- 
tained in a four-page folder available 
from the Oscar C. Rixson Co. Called 
Multicheck, the new unit has a straight 
one-piece arm which functions on a 
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These booklets—promotional and other- 





wise—contain ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


traveling spindle to relieve leverage 
stress on butts and door frame. The de- 
vice may be mounted on either push or 
pull interior doors, is available in eith- 
er mortised or surface models and can 
be mounted on left- or right-hand 
doors. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 
896 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Duplicating tips. Hundreds of applica- 
tions are given in a booklet published 
by F. G. Ludwig, Inc., “115 Ways a 
Photocopy Machine Can Save You 
Money.” Suggestions are made under a 
variety of headings, though many uses 
given—under general management per- 
sonnel and purchasing headings—ap- 
ply equally well to school office situa- 
tions. Some uses presented for schools 
include: registrations and transcripts, 
diplomas and certificates, teaching ma- 
terials, library research, visual aid 
transparencies, manuscripts and ath- 
letic records. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
902 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Fire protection. The most modern 
methods of fire protecting steel are 
discussed in a 44-page booklet pro- 
duced by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Included in the 
booklet are sections on modern build- 
ing codes with reference to general ac- 
ceptance of performance tests; the 
characteristics of safe, dependable fire- 
proofing materials; the concept of 
“light-frame” fire-resistant steel con- 
struction; and a reference table show- 
ing more than 150 fire-resistant con- 
structions and their fire-resistance rat- 
ings. 

For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
898 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Floor design. More than 40 floor de- 
sign possibilities are shown in a col- 
orful, 16-page handbook released by 
Azrock Floor Products. The handbook 





will be sent to you without cost. 


describes how to plan a floor for any 
size or type of room and gives infor- 
mation on the effective use of color 
and design when working with floor 
tile. Also included are color charts of 
five Vina-Lux tile styles. 


For a free copy of this handbook, circle num- 
ber 880 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Incinerators. Data on field-erected and 
portable incinerators for handling all 
kinds of waste is presented in Cata- 
log 63 of the Plibrico Co. Also avail- 
able is a catalog sheet illustrating and 
describing three recently-introduced 
portable incinerators with capacities of 
75, 100 and 150 pounds per hour. 


For free copies of this data, circle number 897 
on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Kitchen equipment. A complete line 
of modern kitchen machines is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a colorful 
broadside, just released. Illustrated are 
dishwashers, peelers, mixers, choppers. 
saws, slicers and steak machines with 
informative descriptions of each. A to- 
tal of 28 product illustrations high- 
light outstanding features of the ma- 
chines that help cut costs and time. 
Specifications and capacities are also 
listed for each model. 


For a free copy of this broadside, circle number 
892 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Metal furniture. A six-page brochure 
presents the complete 1959 line of met- 
al furniture from the Howell Co. It 
contains over 50 illustrations. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
853 on the Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Metal lath. Aids for writing metal lath 
and plaster specifications are provid- 
ed by the Metal Lath Mfrs. Assoc. in 
technical bulletin supplements 14-1 
and 14-2. These supplements are filled 

continued on page 103 
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Cuts 2 
real swath! 


SIX FOOT TWO! That’s a man-sized swath 
this 1960 Toro Sportsman* clips off with 2 
gang units attached. Saves man-hours for you. 


And this Toro’s no toy. Under the rugged frame 
is a husky 30-inch reel unit with 6 tough blades on 
an oversize-diameter reel. Add two 25-inch gangs and 

you've got the full 74-inch swath for top efficiency. 


There’s power to spare in the mighty 514 hp, 4 cycle 
engine, too! Breezes up hills like they weren’t even there. 





Still, you haven’t heard the best news: the Sportsman 

takes a 42-inch snow plow blade, or a 30-inch lawn roller, or 

a 2x 5 foot dump cart—or even a 32-inch triple-blade rotary 
mower unit with the exclusive Toro ‘“Wind Tunnel”’ design. 
This Sportsman can save you time and money year around! 


Like a demonstration on your own grounds? Simply call or write 
your nearby Toro distributor. He’s listed in the classified section 
of the phone book under “‘Lawn Mowers.” 


*A registered trademark of Toro Mfg. Corp. 


YORO 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3013 SNELLING AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN, 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


State laws violated 
by midwest teachers 


Frances E. Willard Day passed 
peacefully in Kansas and Missouri 
this year, despite the fact that several 
thousand school teachers violated this 
law. 

A statute on the books of each state 
makes it mandatory that every public 
school set aside one-quarter of the 
school day for instruction relative to 
“the history and benefit of the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors.” 

Miss Willard was a leader in the 
Prohibitionist movement. 

In only one school was the law even 
partially observed. Miss Willard’s life 
was discussed in Kansas City, Mo.— 
in the Frances E. Willard School. 

“It seemed that it was the least we 
could do,” said Principal Thelma Reed. 


PTT TT eT \ TTTTTTTT Titty 


Bible reading ruled 
out of public schools 


A three-judge federal court sitting 
in Philadelphia has ruled unconstitu- 
tional a Pennsylvania law which man- 
dated that every public school teacher 
must start each day by reading 10 
verses from the Bible. They were to 
be read without comment. 

The ruling will be appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

The decision came in answer to a 
suit filed against the Abington, Pa., 
Township district and four school di- 
rectors. The law, enacted in 1949, re- 
quires the dismissal of any teacher 
who refuses to read or have read the 
required 10 Bible verses. 

The Court in rejecting the law held 
that it violated the First and 14th 
Amendments to the Constitution. In 
its decision the Court said: “The daily 
reading of the Bible, buttressed with 
the authority of the State and, more 
importantly to the children, backed 
with the authority of their teachers, 
can hardly do less than inculcate or 
promote the inculcation of various 
religious doctrines in childish minds.” 

The court held that it made “no 
difference that the religious ‘truths’ 
inculcated may vary from one child 
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to another,” or “that a sense of religion 
may not be installed.” 

If the Bible were being studied as 
an “artistic work, a treasury of moral 
truths or historical text which can be 
separated from the espousal of doc- 
trinal matters and religiousness,” the 
Court said it would have no objection. 

Most districts in Pennsylvania have 
indicated that they will continue the 
daily Bible readings pending a ruling 


the use of their boards of education. 

The proposed council would study 
administration, office methods, curric- 
ulum, teaching methods, guidance 
and possibly school construction 
needs and salary scales. Findings of 
the body would not be binding. 

The research office was the idea of 
a management consultant who resides 
in one of the suburban towns. He dis- 
cussed it with school superintendents 


of the state attorney general. 


7 sevebecsustoesteces 


Four school systems 
study joint research 


and recently presented it to the boards 
of education involved. 

If the four school systems approve 
the idea, the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
will be asked to supply $150,000 for 
the first three years of operation. 
Thereafter, it is hoped that private 

Four Connecticut school systems— industry or the school boards involved 
Darien, Westport, Greenwich and New will support the project. 
Canaan—are studying the possibility School Superintendent Albert P. 
of forming a joint research office for text continued on page 29 





Too good to miss... 


Beautiful - When Marlinda Mason was scrutinized by officials of the 
Miss Colorado of 1960 contest she looked so good she won first prize. But 
when she presented her five-foot, six-and-a-half inch self to Denver public 
school authorities, she flunked. Seeking a teacher’s license, she was turned 


down because she weighs only 117 pounds, seven less than regulations. 


lusictul . . . Denver students may not be treated to the sight of Miss 


Colorado, but in Kansas City, Kan., Shawnee-Mission North High School 
students are getting a treat of a different kind. There the loudspeaker 
system is delivering classical music instead of school announcements 
and the Shawnee football team is the only one in the nation scrimmaging 
to Bach and Beethoven. School officials say it’s not intentional—the 
system is picking up broadcasts from a nearby FM radio transmitter. 


Bellyful . . . Neither music nor beauties in the classroom could pacify 
Robert McCormick of Burnt Hills, N.Y. He thinks school costs are too 
high—especially his taxes. To show how he felt he took the shirt off his 
back and handed it to the Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake tax collector. Writ- 
ten on the back was a check for $163.39, his year’s school taxes. The 
man’s bank went and cashed it, too. “In a few years I won’t even have a 
shirt to give them,” McCormick complained. 


Wonderiul . . . To seven-year-old Leighton Armitage, beauty, music and 


taxes are just diversions in a wonderful, wonderful world. What makes 
him so happy? Well, Madame Nina Petrovna Khrushchev unexpectedly 
visited his home one day while her husband was engaged in a conversation 
with President Eisenhower. Leighton may have been awed by the visit, but 
he never forgot the important things in life. “Boy, have I got something 
to talk about in ‘show and tell,” he exalted. 
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this Is the new IBM Electric 
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Its clean, contemporary look 
and ease of operation stimulate 
in the student a desire to 

learn. Its 28 advanced en- 
gineering features help him 
achieve greater speed and 
accuracy, with better typing 
habits, far more quickly. 

Its durability and dependability 
result in minimum down time 
and maximum student use. 
From any point of view— 
teacher's, student's, or 
administrator's—this is today’s 
finest teaching typewriter. 
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Are you pooped, parched and para- Be at peace with the world . . . and proud a 
lyzed . . . because your floors always as a peacock! STEP-AHEAD floor finish 
seem to need care and attention? almost makes maintenance a pleasure! 


STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK, . . by requiring far less 
intermediate maintenance. You don't need to damp mop, buff 
or touch up nearly so often, because STEP-AHEAD resists 
scuffing, dirt pick-up and rubber marking like no other finish. 
STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK, , . by extending the main- 
tenance cycle. You don’t have to scrub or refinish STEP-AHEAD 
as often as other finishes, because its durable polymer ingredient 
outlasts other finishes . . . stays good-looking far longer. 
STEP-AHEAD SAVES WORK, . . by making it easier to 
refinish when refinishing becomes necessary. STEP-AHEAD 
alone has its tailored-to-the-job emulsifier system. That means it 
strips easily, is easy to apply, is easier to patch or replace. 
Your first drum of tough STEP-AHEAD can save you enough 
to pay for the next two! For proof, call your local Johnson's 
Wax Distributor today. Write for his name to Johnson's Wax, 
Dept. SM-10, Racine, Wisconsin. @ 


- JOHNSON'S a a 


— 


RVICE 


STEP-AHEAD is a product of JOHNSON/S : a ere 





IVISION 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN. "JOHNSON’S"” AND “STEP-AHEAD” ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. 
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Mathers of New Canaan praised the 
project because “it cuts across town 
lines which until now have been rigid 
barriers . . . [it means] cooperative 
action to solve common problems.” 
The research office, when formed, 
would be staffed by a management 
consultant, two educators, an indus- 
trial engineer and a public relations 
director. An advisory council of teach- 
ers and laymen would be formed and 
superintendents and board members 
would constitute the governing board. 
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Look what 
All new teachers being happened to 
introduced on television Ss ch oO ol offi ce 


All 112 new teachers on the in- ' 
structional staff of the Springfield, | 
Mo., public schools this year will be | paperwork! 
introduced to their new community | 
by television. But this won’t be one 
overall chorus-line type of picture. 
Instead, each teacher will get his or 
her own five minutes on the air on one 
of Springfield’s top afternoon spots. 

The local variety program “For 
Your Information,” will devote five 
minutes daily of its 4 to 4:30 p.m. 
time to an interview with a new 
teacher. The teacher will be intro- 
duced by the program’s master of 
ceremonies Jess Wade and then will 
be interviewed by Robert C. Glazier, | 
the district’s director of public in- | 
formation. 

The “Meet the Teacher” spots will 
i continue through late February, 1960, 











by which time each of the teachers 
will have had a chance to be heard on | 
the program. 
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Bruning’s amazing new Copyflex 105 inal, you make sharp, clear Copyflex 
copying machine costs no more than copies—in seconds —at the low cost 


a typewriter, sayes hundreds to _ of 114¢ each for letter size. Informa- 

New York to study thousands of dollars annually inthe tion can be added, changed, or 

high resistance areas preparation of transcripts of student blocked-out on the original, at any 

: ’ records, progress reports, schedules, time, and Copyflex copies again made 

A study of the relationship of paro- accounting reports, examination of the up-to-date or revised original. 
chial school enrollment to school sheets, purchase orders and a host No typing. No proofreading. 

budget defeats in New York State of other paper work, You owe it to yourself and your 

has been undertaken by the state’s With Copyflex 105, you type or school to investigate the remarkable 

education department. write information only once on one Copyflex 105, priced at only $295, by 

The study is part of an intensive original form or sheet. From the orig- mailing the coupon below. 


survey of about 30 school districts 
that have consistently defeated, or 


mounted substantial opposition, to Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 11-DDD 
school budgets. They have been des- 1800 Central Rd., Mount Prospect, Illinois 


: “he . ” . . Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 
ignated as high resistance” districts ( BRUNING ) In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


by James E. Allen, Jr., state commis- 


: ; Please send me more information about 
sioner of education. La ff your new Copyfiex 105. 
This will mark the first time that a 4) ex, 























government body has investigated the _— = 
oft-repeated charge that pressure by Company 
parents of parochial school students Address 

KS. was threatening the quality of public 





City County —..____ State 











text continued on page 32 
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Look what’s happened to the little Wh 
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Design your schools better with PITTSBURGH 
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e white schoolhouse! 
















he schools that seemed good enough for us are not 
4 ie enough for our children. Ferndale High School 
in Ferndale, Michigan, is proof that something is being done 
to meet the urgent demand for new and better schools. 

In Ferndale, the antiquated wooden boards of the little 
white schoolhouse have given way to modern glass curtain 
walls. The old-fashioned windows—too few and too far 
between—have been replaced with thousands of square feet 
of Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, PENNVERNON® Window 
Glass and 14” Hercutite® Tempered Plate Glass. And in the 


rooms inside, highly reflective Pittsburgh Mirrors have pro- 


vided a new feeling of spaciousness and beauty. 


The dark, cramped, cheerless environment of the old 
schoolhouse is gone for good. Pittsburgh Glass has helped 
give the children of Ferndale a big, bright, beautiful, new 
high school. 


Architect: Jahr-Anderson-Machida Associates, Dearborn, Michigan. 


General Contractor: Darin & Armstrong, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 
o#) ’ , iS 





CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT for information about the use of these famous Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


SRE eee green tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
Solargray®............. neutral tint, heat-absorbing and glare-reducing plate glass 
EE wns on/ensineveuaceeiganeceiies . .shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
ND aaceiarelain nase aivela,cis'eispmieda'aens the world’s finest insulating window 









PITTSBURGH 


LASS 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PLATE 


PN TRIP soc cdeenctSeStectectceaierncta’ for clear, undistorted vision 
POON oan sce idtens ctdeeceesebscesesncss tance . window glass at its best 
IO gov ocknk s icdcsgdliodaccih ance scence etevaeOioae glass in color 
a glass-holding and decorative metal members 








GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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A demonstration will show you the new 
features that make it easy for anyone to 
run the HEYER Mark Ill Conqueror 


After a few minutes instruction, anyone 
can duplicate clear, sharp copies in 1 

to 5 colors of anything typed, written 
or drawn on a spirit master. Now, 
duplicating is as easy as dialing the 
telephone and just as fast! 


At no increase in price you get such 
wanted features as a new fee 

table that eliminates those tricky 

side rubber adjustments; 

highly visible re-set counter that 

saves time and paper; adjustable feed 
wheels for wrinkle-free, non-skip feeding; 
and feed tension control for dialing 
correct tension on all types of papers— 
from thin papers to post cards— 

even newsprint. 


An example of effortless operation is the 
automatic start-stop on electric models. 
The motor clicks off automatically 

when the last sheet is printed. 


And your Heyer Conqueror never 
becomes obsolete. Parts are available 
for Heyer Duplicators made many years 
ago and new advances are designed for 
adaption on present Conquerors. 





Conqueror Prices 

Begin at $214.50* 
This low price for the 
MODEL 70—Hand operated 
with all features except elec- 
tric drive. MODEL 76A— 
Electric, automatic start- 
stop $299.50.* MODEL 76B— 
Automatic, electric with 11” 
and 14” cylinder stop 
selector $324.50.* 

*Plus Federal Excise Tax 





“Always Makes a 
Good Impression” 





Hoye 
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HEYER INC. /\828-c South Kosiner Ave., Chicago 23, lil. | 

—_ O Please send my Personalized Desk Pad and Literature on I 

Conqueror Duplicators. l 

Send for your FREE O 1! would like to have a one week FREE trial of a Conqueror 
Personalized Spirit Duplicator. 1 
Desk Pad—Today' Tas hana SURI 
neta telcvecegeeneaneneeedeneestotupeseneensnumeve 
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INI 6.06505 55 conc tesinbucveschemsecnswerasebennes : 
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education in some areas of the state. 

Other factors that will be investi- 
gated in the high resistance areas in- 
clude economic and social conditions 
other than private schooling that 
might lead to anti-school votes. Al- 
though the department does not ex- 
pect to offer any legislation as the re- 
sult of the survey, it does expect to 
bring into the open questions which 
have been muffled in the past. 


ciiiaialiiias alae: 


American schools good, 
says Russian visitor 


American schools may not look good 
to such American critics as James Con- 
ant, Admiral Rickover and Professor 
Bestor, but to the Russian minister of 
higher and secondary specialized edu- 
cation, our technical schools, at least, 
are top notch. 

Vyacheslav P. Yelyutin declared 
that the Mergenthaler Vocational and 
Technical High School in Baltimore 
is better than any similar school in 
the Soviet Union. He praised its well- 
designed classrooms and shops and the 
machinery the students used. “If I had 
a chance to take this school home,” 
Yelyutin said, “I certainly would.” 

The minister, who was part of the 

rushchev party, was impressed with 
the school’s student-operated cafeteria, 
its swimming pool and its commercial 
beauty shops. 

As he passed the hair dryers and 
other beauty equipment he commented, 
however: “It’s very nice we're not 
women. All we have to do is comb 
our hair and after a while we don't 
even have to do that.” 

Mr. Yelyutin, a metallurgist by 
trade, was particularly impressed by 
the metal-working shops and by the 
work that beginning students had ac- 
complished. 


ceeccatamieatiie iiaiiaate 


Maine reorganization 
blocked by court case 


A court suit brought by residents of 
a small Maine town, is holding up 
progress in school reorganization and 
consolidation throughout the state. 

School reorganization was given a 
shot in the arm when the state legisla- 
ture passed the Sinclair Education 
Act which made it advantageous for 
small districts to centralize. 

Four southern Maine towns—Stan- 
dish, Buxton, Hollis and Limington— 
voted to form a central district and to 
construct a new high school at a cost 
of $775,000. Ground-breaking, sched- 
uled to start this fall, has had to be 
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ate. | delayed because of a law suit brought | 
>sti- in a town that has nothing to do with 
this consolidation. 

Residents of the town of Liberty, 
that Me., brought the suit after they had 
Al- agreed to participate in another cen- 
tralized district, then found that it 
would cost them more money. 
t to The state legislature refused to al- 
hich low Liberty to withdraw from the dis- 
trict on the grounds that it would 
undermine confidence in school bonds. 
Residents then brought suit to with- 
draw and this case is still pending in 
the courts. 

Bond counsels in Maine have re- 
fused to okay the central district’s 
bonds until the Liberty case is decided | 

















00d in the courts. The delay has already 
-on- | made it unlikely that the school can be 
a constructed by next September, when 
ui. it will be needed. 
east, 

ee eee 
ared 
and 
eM Complete safety course 
vell- for elementary schools 
— A full program of safety instruction 
bee will be instituted in the Stillwater, 


Okla., elementary schools next year, 


"the Under the aegis of the Oklahoma Safe- Put your hest floor forward ewe 


pe ty Council. Stillwater is believed to be 
WITH THE 


: the first school district in the nation 
me to undertake a comprehensive ele- 
rcial | mentary school safety program. 

Teachers “and students in 5,000 AMDWANCE SPEEDBOY DELUXE 
= classrooms will be provided with spe- ; 
tec. | cial materials including lesson units, | No finer floor machine at any price. More power than you'll 
ae posters, teachers’ guides, workbooks, 





, olishi 
ae iii, aud ‘ether salechad inci. ever need for the toughest scrubbing, p ng P 
ont | all concerned with safety. and carpet shampooing jobs. 
The cost of the program—about $12 : , 
: by per classroom—is being underwritten | Here’s the heavyweight champ among 
' by by Stillwater’s civic clubs. Oklahoma | floor machines. Repulsion-induction el 
the Safety Council Manager Bob Eastman _ | tor gives high torque ional with far less 
I ac- has described the program as “one of | tl Il draw. Fully adjustable handle. 
. 7 sty ee | Exclusive ““Tip-Toe-Matic’’ control raises 
the most important we have ever un- | 
dertaken Basic safety knowl- and lowers wheels at the touch of a toe. No chains, whining gears, slipping 
cvcce Ag enis cs Rage i .. :¢ | Greater weight per square inch of brush _ Pelts or dripping grease. All Advance 
edge is as necessary as the ABC’s if , machines have a grease-free ‘‘Silent- 
: er es - area for better, faster results. Available Flo” drive. Power transmitted by a 
today’s child is to live in our mechani- ‘an testa alnen tenes 84" tn 6° toothed, neoprene Fiex-O-Clear with 
cal world. embedded steel cables. Can’t slip. 
No metal-to-metal contact. 
Here’s the perfect companion 
pee for the Speedboy Deluxe—the 
PCeeeeeesesseeeses Ceeeeeeeseeeeseeseeeeese Advance super- -powered Hydro- 
its of Vac Industrial Vacuum. It is 
g up light, quiet, powerful. Picks up 


wet or dry materials. 





and School lunch fights 
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ee eer e: f ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. 

gisla- Lunch period is supposed to be a fi 133 Industrial Center 3 

ation nice ap time, when everyone can For full details, call your local f Spring Park, Minn. i 

r enjo is fi i 22 i distribut se th on. 

ss - a Fae SOs, Oe oe eee . sien. a saniin 5 Please send information on‘ 3 
ools at least, that phrase seems to s ; E (_] Speedboy Deluxe Floor Machines | 

Stan- have been changed to “enjoy his food Lense and Finance Plans Avalialio = (1 Hydro Vac Industrial Vacuums t 

on— in pieces.” ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. § Name 7 

nd to Take Wickliffe, Ohio, for example. 133 Industrial Center 4 1 

Th Spring Park. Mi Address 

| cost ere a student boycott of hot meals pring £Stk, SHan- 1. i 

ched- almost closed the cafeteria. High school ‘ City State 1 

to be students, rebelling at a five-cent price Oe oe ee ee eee a 
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increase in the hot lunch special, de- 
termined to pass it by during lunch 
hour. Instead they chose to eat salads, 
bread, sandwiches and other a la carte 
items. Lunch service at the 440-stu- 
dent high school, dropped to 30 meals, 
prompting Superintendent G. H. 
Michel to threaten to close the cafe- 
teria if the boycott wasn’t ended. 
Meanwhile, in Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
students staged a one-day strike be- 
cause of a new ruling that they must 
remain in school during the lunch 
hour. Striking for the “freedom” to eat 
where they like, 150 students staged 
the walk-out. The closed lunch hour 
had been instituted after merchants in 


the school area had complained about 
students littering the streets during the 
noon hour. 

In West Hartford, Conn., students 
and their parents were complaining 
from the other side of the fence—they 
weren't being allowed to eat in. Due 
to an overloaded situation at one 
school, students were told that they 
would have to eat at home if they 
lived less than nine-tenths of a mile 
from school. Behind the decision was 
teacher unrest over a heavy load of 
non-teaching duties at the school. 

In bringing the problem to light, 
retiring Board President Thomas E. 
McBride, who had earlier endeared 
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26,480 people risked 
$2,432,316 on the races. 
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himself to teachers by suggesting that 
they contribute $50 apiece from their 
pay to hire staff specialists (SM, May 
59, pg. 29), said, “I’ve learned that 
each teacher is asked to spend a half- 
hour or a little more each week in 
lunchroom supervision. ... If the 
teachers don’t like it, they can just go 
somewhere else.” 


ee Or ee 


What school austerity 
budget means—Con't. 


School New York's 
Long Island are still being shocked by 
the realization of what it means to 
live under a school austerity budget. 
Several districts that rejected budgets 
last spring are operating under state- 
mandated budgets that cut off all 
funds for transportation, lunches, text- 
books, recreation, adult education and 
any but minimal maintenance. 

In Roosevelt, N. Y., almost 10% of 
the district’s 2,508 students are at- 
tending school without books because 
parents are unable to pay the rental 
fee the district forced to estab- 
lish. Rental of textbooks for a year 
comes to $5 per child. 

“It’s a terrible situation,” said Su- 


districts on 


was 


pervising Principal Daniel R. Terry. 
“It has slowed down the learning 
process in many classes. . .. The 


caliber of education should be better 
and more should be given to the stu- 
dents if they are going to meet the 
demands of today’s life. Instead, we 
here in Roosevelt are going back- 
wards.” 

The board is refusing to allow in- 
stallment payments on the book rental 
fee because of the bookkeeping in- 
volved and parents who have paid the 
fee have objected when teachers at- 
tempted to get their children to share 
books with those less fortunate. 

And how much would it cost the 
taxpayers to restore books, lunches, 
recreation, transportation, adult edu- 
cation and capital maintenance to the 
budget? In nearby Wantagh, N. Y.., vot- 
ers are being asked to restore these 
services to the budget for a total of 
$78,743 a year. That averages out to 
25¢ for each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion in the district. For textbooks 
alone, residents are being asked for 
9¢ per $100 assessed valuation. 


Peeereeerereseeserere 1 COC C CEES SEE EEE EEEFF 


Public opinion balks 
board’s “closed” policy 


A ruling of the Houston, Tex. 
school board that would have served 
to undermine the authority of the dis- 
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trict’s superintendent, has been re- 
scinded following outspoken public 
criticism. 

The board had passed a resolution 
setting up a committee to meet in 
secret session to screen all administra- 
tive appointments of Superintendent 
John McFarland. That screening com- 
mittee would have then presented its 
recommendations to the whole board 
—still in secret session—before the rec- 
ommendation was ever made in 
public. 

The committee would be valuable, 
according to sponsor Stone Wells, in 
acquainting the board members with 
the backgrounds of applicants for ad- 
ministrative jobs. It would be equally 
valuable, noted the city’s papers, in 
undermining the superintendent. 

“Let’s just note that—once again— 
the board has hired an administrator 
and promptly pulled the rug out from 
him,”  editorialized the Houston 
Chronicle. Faced with a public out- 
cry against their actions, two of the 
board members refused appointments 
to the screening committee and, at the 
first decent moment, the board unan- 
imously rescinded its action. 

Substituted in its place was a com- 
mittee of the whole, still to meet in 
closed session, to review administra- 
tive appointments. Previously appoint- 
ments had been submitted in open 
session. Although the changed pro- 
cedure still seemed to challenge the 
authority of the superintendent, his 
position was greatly strengthened by 
public support and the resurrection of 
a generally ignored 1923 state law 
that provides that the superintendent 
must approve any nominations the 
board may make. 

Houston has had a history of squab- 
bles between its board and adminis- 
tration which has led to the resigna- 
tion of a number of previous superin- 
tendents. 


seeseseeeceeooseseoes ' CeCe eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Federal aid to stomachs 
reaches highest mark 


Federal aid to stomachs—in the form 
of school lunch subsidies—will reach 
an all-time high this year. With about 
half the nation’s 126,000 grade and 
high schools signed up, some 12.5 
million students will dine under Fed- 
eral-state auspices this school year. 

Participating schools bought $421 
million worth of food for their lunch 
tables last year. Federal contributions 
were an additional $210 million. 

Although cash donations from the 
federal government are not expected to 
rise during the 1959-60 school year, 
food gifts may rise sharply. Congress 
has already added to the money avail- 
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able for the purchase of some items 
and price-support purchases of pork 
this fall are expected to boost the fed- 
eral contribution still higher. Schools 
get first chance at buying this surplus 
food. 


Teen-age smoking comes 
from home, not schools 


A one-year investigation conducted 
by the American Cancer Society has 
indicated that teen-age smoking is a 
home, rather than a school, problem. 


The study, conducted among 21,980 
high school students in Portland, Ore., 
indicated that parental smoking is the 
main reason that teen-agers take up 
the habit. 

Education, however, does play a 
role. The study showed that there was 
more smoking among students with 
poor academic records and among 
those who do not participate in extra- 
curricular activities. 

Further, future smoking problems, 
the study showed, could be alleviated 
by keeping students in school longer. 
This was borne out by the fact that 
there is inverse relationship of teenage 








Maine Township High School, 
serving the Chicago suburb of 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 


text continued on page 38 





Here is the Conn. Organ that 
won the tone contest at Maine 
Township High School. 


Only Conn Passed the “Listening Test” 
At Maine Township High School! 


When a school needs an organ for 
their auditorium, how do they go 
about choosing the right one? Here’s 
what an active music parents group 
did at Maine Township High School, 
which serves the Chicago suburb of 
Park Ridge. 

After raising the necessary funds, 
this enterprising group decided to 
hold a “‘Listening Test’’ to determine 
which make of organ would best 
serve their needs. 

A Conn Organ was chosen to com- 
pete with three other makes of organs 
in a side-by-side comparison test. 
When all the votes were in and 


tallied, the results showed Conn 
Organ to be superior. That’s why 
Maine Township High School de- 
cided on a Conn for their extensive 
musical program. 

There is a Conn Organ to meet 
every requirement. If you are con- 
sidering the purchase of an organ for 
your school, talk to your Conn Organ 
dealer about it. He will be glad to 
discuss your particular requirements. 
And he can arrange monthly pay- 
ments that are surprisingly low. 

If you prefer to write for more 
information, here is our address: 
Conn Organ Corp., Elkhart, Indiana. 


There is a noticeable difference ina CONN ORGAN 
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These (0s8) AmBridge Modular Schools 
were started this spring 
... opened this fall ! 


Good-looking, economical steel schools 
go up fast... are strong and safe! 


Building a new school needn’t be a long, drawn-out project. An 
increasing number of school boards are getting new schools quickly 
by turning to USS AmBridge Modular Schools. 

The two buildings shown here were begun just this spring—and 
completed for the fall term. Nobody was trying to set a speed record — 
AmBridge Modular Schools just lend themselves to simple, fast con- 
struction. These schools feature good, sound construction, lasting 
good looks and practical, flexible interior arrangement. Maintenance 
will never be a major problem either! And, of course, there’s safety — 
both in the layout and the fire-resistant steel construction. USS 
AmBridge Modular Schools give you all of these advantages, plus 
economy. 

USS AmBridge Modular Schools are built of standard steel com- 
ponents. They arrive at your site already assembled, ready for rapid 
construction in any season, cutting construction time and field work 
to a minimum. 

AmBridge Modular Schools are as beautiful as they are sturdy. 
Exterior and interior panels are available in a wide choice of attractive 
colors. Porcelain and baked enamel finishes are available—or stainless 
steel if you prefer. 

If you’re faced with a classroom shortage, suggest that your archi- 
tect contact us. You’ll like the economy and lasting good looks of 
USS AmBridge Modular Schools . . . and the early occupancy date. 


USS is a registered trademark 


See our ad next month for pictures of the beautiful completed schools. 


American Bridge 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Send for FREE copy of illustrated booklet 


AmBridge Modular Schools 
Room 1831, American Bridge Division 
— United States Steel Corporation 

~=~ Modular Schools 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


AmBridge 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page booklet on USS AmBridge Modular Schools. 


Name_ —— ae — aia 





Address___ 





If you are an architect, name of firm__ 


City ; Zone_ State 
















Saint Cat 

Roman Catholic $d 

Wildwood, Pennsy 

11,453 sq. ft. of floor 

Eight 24’ x 36’ class 

Are 

Joseph F. Bontempo & Assog 
General Cont 

American Bridge Division, U. §, 

























Elementary 9@ 

Evans City, Pennsy 
25,084 square feet floor 
Twelve classroe 
Architect: B. J. McCane 
General Con 
Carcaise Construction 
New Brighton, 










































SCHOOLS CUT FUEL BILLS. 


WHEN BOILERS ARE CLEANED 


WITH Tor NADO. 





SAVINGS OF 25% UP TO 40% WITH THIS 
NEW METHOD OF BOILER CLEANING 


Take a look at your fuel bills and imagine what 
it would mean if you could save 25% or up to 
40% of this cost. 

The new Tornado Method of Boiler Cleaning 
with a Tornado Jumbo Vac can mean this 
savings to you. What’s more, boiler cleaning 
becomes an easy task for anyone when Tornado 
is on the job. 

Tornado Jumbo Vacs fit right on any standard 
55 gallon drum. Complete attachments and a 
4 wheel dolly are available. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 951 
“TORNADO METHOD OF BOILER CLEANING” 








7ToRNADO. 400 


THE VERSATILE VACUUM 
CLEANER OF MANY USES 


This famous wet or dry pickup vacuum 
cleaner has a removable motor unit that can 
be removed to make a blower or pac carried 
vaccum cleaner. Available in 3 motor sizes, 
this powerful machine does every cleaning job 
better and faster. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 894-A 


OREWER tvectric MFG. co. 


5102 NORTH RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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smoking to parents’ educational level. 

Altogether, 21 schools were in- 
volved in the study. The researchers 
found that 25.8% of the boys and 
13.6% of the girls smoked. Public 
school students indulged in consider- 
ably less smoking than their counter- 
parts in parochial schools. 
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Massachusetts cities 
want school control 


A move to bring school committees 
(boards) under closer city supervision 
has been launched in Massachusetts 
by the Selectmen’s Association. Select- 
men are city council members. 

The city officials overwhelmingly 
endorsed a resolution calling on the 
state legislature to repeal or change 
state laws “whereby school committees 
are considered financially independ- 
ent of municipal budgetary control.” 

The move was pushed by a group 
of selectmen who want the power to 
cut school budgets. Leader of the 
group was Harrison T. Smiley of 
Braintree, Mass., who, along with three 
other town officials, was fined $100 for 
contempt of court for failing to re- 
store $20,000 to the town’s school 
budget. 


Oe on ee 


Report card trend 
towards “effort” grades 


A discernible trend towards using 
report cards that show not only how 
a student is doing in relation to the 
rest of his class but also how he is do- 
ing in relation to his own ability, is 
showing up around the country. 

In Auburn, Me., a report card that 
tells parents whether a child is able to 
do better, tries to do better, wants to 
do better or is doing better is now in 
its third year of use. A survey made 
by a curriculum committee has shown 
that the card has won wide-spread 
acceptance in the community. 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., the schools 
have turned to a similar device. There 
students will still be graded on the 
basis of achievement in relation to a 
fixed norm. In addition, a section de- 
voted to individual effort has been 
added. In this space, for example, a 
student who is doing work in relation 
to the rest of the class, but who 
should be doing even better than he is, 
can be graded accordingly. 

Space for teacher analyses and 
parent replies has also been included, 
to make two-way communication easy. 
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asterns Star 


AUDIO-VISUAL VENETIAN BLINDS 


As more new schools are built . .. more Eastern’s 
Star venetian blinds are built-in. The flick of 

a cord turns the brightest classroom into a dark 
projection room .. . to meet the most exacting 
requirements for audio-visual education. Stronger, 
wider ‘‘S’’-shaped slats interlock when closed 

to turn day into night . . . open up for a clearer 
view, better-reading diffused light. 





Also, every Eastern’s Star slat has a protective 
coat of miraculous Du Pont ‘‘Ludox’’* that 
never needs washing . . 
cuts maintenance to an 
occasional dusting. 





Send coupon for full 
details, today! 


*Du Pont’s registered trade- 
mark for its anti-soil compound. 





the makers of Eastern Drapery Hardware 
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THE 
UNGRADED 


PRIMARY 





Why should Jack, who can read third-grade books, be in the same class 
with John, who can hardly read, just because each is in his first 

year of school? Here is how two widely separated districts have 

broken out of the mold that holds all primary students in three set grades. 


= = ® A revolution is taking place 
in the first three grades of many 
elementary schools. While educators, 
magazines and self-styled “experts” 
wrangle over the secondary school 
program, these elementary schools 
have taken a step which may well 
have more impact on the American 
educational system than all the 
changes that are being contemplated 
in our high schools. 

The first three grades, generally 
known as “primary,” are the three 
years when children are presented 
with the basic foundation for all they 
will do in the future. It is here that 
they will learn to be comfortable 
with words and numbers. 

Many elementary school superin- 
tendents, teachers and _ principals, 


recognizing the vital importance of 
these years, have advocated a new 
system of organization known as the 
“ungraded primary.” 

The ungraded primary basically 
does this: Instead of putting chil- 
dren into three arbitrary grades, it 
sets up a series of “levels of achieve- 
ment” to be met during these first 
three years. 

There may be six, seven, eight or 
more levels in the primary school. 
Students move from one to another 
at their own pace. There is no prob- 
lem of waiting for a new term to 
start to move on to second grade 
work. There is no stigma of being 
“left back” because a student has 
not completed a full grade’s work at 
the end of a year. 


Because of the great interest that 
the ungraded primary has raised 
throughout the nation, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT sent its editors to 
Burlington, Vt., and Hillsboro, Ore., 
each of which has had considerable 
experience with the new plan. In 
Hillsboro the ungraded primary was 
studied for several years, then in- 
stituted in one of three elementary 
schools on a three-year experimental 
basis, with control groups set up for 
comparison. The Hillsboro experi- 
ment is now in its second year. In 
Burlington, on the opposite side of 
the continent, officials have worked 
with the ungraded primary since 
1952. 

In the following tape-recorded in- 
terviews, Hillsboro Superintendent 
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THE UNGRADED PRIMARY EVENS OUT THE HUGE STEPS BETWEEN GRADES 
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Alton Smedstad, and Richard Hart, 
principal of the Peter Boscow 
School, in which the ungraded pri- 
mary is being used, tell about their 
experience. Following that is an in- 
terview with Superintendent William 
Logan, Jr., of Burlington, covering 
other aspects of the program. 
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Mr. Smedstad, you in- 

stituted an ungraded 

primary in the fall of 
1958. What prompted you 
to try this system in Hills- 
boro? 


SMEDSTAD: We had been studying 
various grouping plans for several 
years. But none of them really gave 
us the flexibility we desired in deal- 
ing with the individual differences 
in children. For example, in the 
spring of 1958 there were approxi- 
mately 90 students in one school 
ready to go into the second grade. 
They were in three separate classes, 
each of which had ostensibly com- 
pleted a year’s school work. But the 
students obviously ranged over a 
great area. Some of them were ac- 
tually beyond their grade level and 
others were hardly starting to read. 
They didn’t all belong in the same 
class. We decided to break from the 
traditional grading structure to see 
if we couldn’t provide a more flexi- 
ble method of assignment that would 
allow us to give children on each 
level the material that they were 
ready to undertake. 


Q. What did you do to break down 
the traditional grade set-up? 


HART: Instead of grouping children 
in grades, we broke down what 
they had to learn into learning or 
achievement levels. We set up eight 
of these levels for the first three 
years of school—the primary years. 


Q. You say you have eight levels. 
How do these break down in rela- 
tion to traditional grades? 


SMEDSTAD: Well, it’s hard to define 
it in that way but this is how we 
would set it up. Levels one, two, 
and possibly part of three, would 
correspond roughly to the first grade. 
Levels three through five would be 
the same as the second grade in a 
traditional set-up. Levels six and 
seven are the equivalent of the third 
grade. Level eight is a special en- 
richment level for students who 
have completed third grade work 
but are not ready to go into the 
fourth grade. 


HART: Each of these levels is de- 
fined by the work a student must 
accomplish in them (see box, pages 
42 & 43). A student is considered 
to have completed a level when he 
achieves all of the objectives of that 
level. For example, a student moved 
from level one to level two must have 
a mastery of the basic pre-primer 
reading text vocabulary. He must 
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know color and number words. He 
must be able to print his name leg- 
ibly. He must be able to form letters 
correctly with direction. He must be 
able to get meaning from a picture, 
and he should have what we call an 
auditory recognition of beginning 


sounds. In addition to this, he 
should be able to count, visualize 
and understand numbers up to 10. 
When the teacher feels that he has 
successfully accomplished all this, 
he is moved on to the next plateau, 
level two. 


Q. Does this mean that the whole 
class moves on to level two when the 
whole class has reached this under- 
standing? 

HART:, No. This is the strength of 
the program. Any individual student 
can move on to level two when he is 
ready. Another student may be 
ready two weeks later. A third stu- 
dent may not be ready for a month 
but each is able to move at his own 
pace. 

Q. So that actually you have more 
than one level in each classroom; 
or do you move students from class- 
room to classroom as they achieve 
a new level? 

SMEDSTAD: Under ordinary circum- 
stances a student would stay in his 
own classroom for a full year. There 
might be an exception where a child 
moved ahead so quickly that he 
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“Each level is defined by the work 
a student must accomplish. A stu- 
dent completes a level when he 
achieves all of its objectives.’ 
HART 


would have to be moved out. But 
this does not happen very often. 


HART: It does mean that there is 
more than one level in each class- 
room. Our objective is not to limit 
each classroom to one level of 
learning but to cut down the range 
of levels each teacher must face. We 
are saying that we are cutting down 
on the range of abilities and levels 
of learning. More important, we are 
allowing the teacher to be more 
flexible within this program. Let me 
give you an example. Under the 
traditional graded program, let’s say 
we have a student, Arthur, in the 
first grade. By March of the year, 
Arthur is ready to go on to second 
grade work. The teacher can do one 
of three things. She can hold him 
back. She can give him advanced 
work which he will get again in the 
second grade. Or, she can give him 
what would be called “enrichment” 
work, which, in effect, keeps him 
from going on into second grade 
work. Then, the next September Ar- 
thur goes into the second grade and 
starts on a level with the other stu- 
dents in his class. Once again he may 
get ahead of his class. 

By the same token, there may be 
another student in that first year 
class who, when May ends, has not 
completed the first grade work. Ei- 
ther he, Bobby, can be promoted 


text continues on page 44 
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LEVEL 1 
Language Arts 

1, Mastery of vocabulary of th 
basic pre-primer reading text 

2. Know color words and numbe 
words 

3. Print name legibly 

4. Form letters correctly with ¢ 
rection 

5. Picture reading—ability to 
meaning from a picture 

6. Phonics—auditory recognition 


beginning sounds 


Arithmetic 
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Number concepts to ten includ 
ing counting, visualization, an 
understanding 
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LEVEL 3 


Language 


Arts 


1. Master vocabulary of first grade 
basic reading text 

2. Fluent oral reading with ease 
expression 

3. Effective silent reading—gainin 
thoughts from paragraphs 

4, Phonics—consonants, diphthong 
and vowels 

5. Skill in using a picture dictionar 

6. Ability to write short creati 
stories 

Arithmetic 

1. Subtraction with combinations ! 
ten 

2. Master number concepts to 100 

3. More work on denominate nun 


bers 
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Language Arts 


2. Effective silent reading—no 1) 
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STUDENT IN THE HILLSBORO UNGRADED PRIMARY MUST ACCOMPLISH AT EACH LEVEL 


reading, no finger as pointer, rec- 
ognition of main points of a story, 
and ability to organize thoughts. 


3. Fluent oral readings with expres- 
sion 

4. Phonics—long and short vowel 
sounds diphthongs, silent “e” 

5. Dictionary skills—alphabetize to 
the second letter of a word 

6. Spell phonetically short words 

7. Begin sentences with a capital 
letter and end with a period in 
composition 

8. In oral expression develop correct 
usage (elementary) 

Arithmetic 

1. Master combinations to ten 

2. Facility in use of reasoning to 
solve problems involving addition 
and subtraction to ten, including 
an understanding of key words 
such as more than, less than, how 
many, altogether, etc. 

3. Master number concepts to 100 

4, Extend understanding of denom- 
inate numbers 

LEVEL 5 


Language Arts 


1. Master vocabulary of basic sec- 
ond semester or difficult second 
grade reading text 

2. Silent reading with comprehen- 
sion 

3. Introduce all phonetic skills 

4. Use phonetic and structural anal- 
ysis skills in spelling. 

5. Extend skills of correct usage in 
oral expression 

6. More work with sentences in writ- 
ten expression and _ introduce 
question mark 

Arithmetic 

1. Master combinations in addition 
and subtraction to twenty 

2. Develop and extend skills in 
working with denominate num- 
bers 

LEVEL 6 


Language Arts 


to 


Master vocabulary of basic first 
semester or easy third grade read- 
ing text 


. Silent reading with comprehen- 


sion 
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3. Fluent oral reading with expres- 
sion 
4. Stress all phonetic skills 
5. Structural analysis—elementary 
syllabication, accent mark, pre- 
fixes and suffixes 
6. Antonyms, homonyms, and syn- 
onyms 
7. Hyphenated and compound words 
8. Verb endings 
9. Contractions 
10. Plural and singular forms 
11. Introduce direct quotations 
12. Punctuation—period, dash, ques- 
tion mark, exclamation point, and 
quotation marks 
Arithmetic 
1. Addition and subtraction to 100 
including borrowing and carrying 
2. Number concepts to 1000 
3. Work with money to $1.00 
4. Carry twice in addition to the 
tens and the hundreds place 
5. Develop basic concepts in frac- 
tions—'4, 42, %, etc. 
6. Denominate numbers 
a. Time to the minute 
b. Measurement—all basic meas- 
ures 
c. Calendar—days, weeks, 
months, years, and centuries 
7. Problem solving to include one- 


step story problems using all con- 
cepts and processes that are un- 
derstood by the pupils 


LEVEL 7 


Language Arts 


2 


Master the vocabulary of the sec- 
ond semester or difficult third 
grade reading text 


2. Reading with comprehension 

3. Enrichment and extension of all 
language skills at Level 6 

4, Dictionary skills to include alpha- 
betizing and diacritical markings 

5. Read independently 

6. Skimming for information in 
reading 

7. Spelling all words correctly that 
are used in written expression 

Arithmetic 

1. Borrow twice in the tens and 
hundreds place 

2. Understand zero in all processes 

3. Problem solving of one-step prob- 


lems involving all processes and 


concepts taught thus far 


4. Multiplication and division tables 
through the 5’s 
5. Extension of skills and enrich- 
ment of experience in using de- 
nominate numbers 
LEVEL 8 


Language Arts 


1. Mastery of phonetic skills 
2. Know basic rules for syllabication 
and be able to use them 
3. Independence in word attack 
4. Instructional level in reading will 
be fourth grade plus 
5. Choose correct meaning and de- 
termine correct pronunciation 
when using the dictionary 
6. Reference skills 
a. Skillful use of encyclopedia 
and index 
b. Skill in finding topics and sub- 
topics in paragraphs 
7. Do research using reference and 
other language skills 
8. Introduce proof reading in crea- 
tive writing 
9. Independence in spelling 
10. Literature enrichment 
11. Elementary skills in outlining— 
organizing topics, subtopics, etc. 
12. Creative dramatics 
Arithmetic 
1. Concepts to 10,000 
2. Add columns totaling 1000 plus 
3. Fractions——basic concepts and 
terms 
4. Problem  solving—simple _two- 
step problems 
5. Enrichment of arithmetic vocab- 
ulary 
6. Multiplication and division tables 
through 10’s 
7. Mutliplication with  two-place 
multipliers and carrying 
8. Division with one-place divisors 


and remainders 


Each child will progress from level to 
level as rapidly as he masters the skills 
and the content at each level of achieve- 
ment. He will not experience failure as 
it is sometimes experienced in the tradi- 
tional system, but he will progress step 
at a time through the Primary School. 
Neither will he experience boredom, no 
matter how able or gifted, but will be 
stimulated and challenged every step of 
the way. 
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into the second grade, which means 
that he will not really be ready for 
the work he is going to get, or he can 
be retained. This means Bobby must 
repeat the whole first grade, al- 
though he has mastered part of that 
work. Furthermore, he has been 
stigmatized as a failure. 

Now, under the ungraded pri- 
mary, let’s examine what happens to 
these two students. Arthur, who has 
completed the first grade—or level 
two in our system—in March, moves 
right on into level three. He may be 
ready for level four when the next 
year starts. In that case he will be 
put in a class which is starting on 
level four. This means that he loses 
no time. He continues working at 
his own rate of speed and is able to 
work with students and with teach- 
ers who are ready to give him the 
work he needs. Meanwhile Bobby 
may have completed level one by 
the end of the year but not com- 
pleted level two. He will be put into 
a class in September which is on 
level two. He, too, is working at his 
own rate of speed and is getting the 
work he needs. This is what we see 
as the greatest single advantage of 
our program. 

Q. When you inaugurated this pro- 
gram, how did you go about placing 
students at the various levels? 
SMEDSTAD: Well, in the spring of 
1958 the teachers had had at least 
a year’s experience with the first and 
second graders. They knew where 
they were reading and how much 
they had accomplished—their IQ, 
etc. On the basis of this, they were 
assigned to a level in the primary 
school. When new first graders come 
in now, they start right from scratch 
and work up in the primary school 
a step at a time. But that first year, 
assigning children who were going 
into grades two and three was based 
on teacher recommendation. 


The first year of your 
ungraded primary, the 
students going into the 
second and third grades, or 
‘what had been the second 
and third grades, were 
placed according to the 
knowledge of their teach- 
ers. But how about students 
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coming into the first grade, 
now called the first level? 


SMEDSTAD: We have in this school 
system a regular kindergarten pro- 
gram. During the last six weeks of 
this kindergarten year, we have in- 
stituted a reading-readiness pro- 
gram. Through this we are able to 
prognosticate, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, what each child will be 
ready for in the sense of formal in- 
struction during the next year. Some 
students, not too many, are liable to 
be jumped right to level two. The 
great majority go into level one and 
are allowed to advance in that level 
as fast as they can. A few students 
are not yet ready for level one. 


Q. What do you do with those stu- 
dents who are not ready for level 
one? 

HART: We have instituted what we 
call a junior-primary program. This 
is limited to about 20 students. 
These are not mentally-retarded stu- 
dents insofar as we can determine. 
They are children who are slow ma- 
turing but have an average or better 
intelligence. Now, let us assume that 
a student comes into this junior-pri- 
mary program in September and 
suddenly begins to mature rapidly. 
Perhaps by the end of October he is 
ready to go into the regular first 
level. If so, we would transfer him 
into that. Another student may 
come along more slowly but at the 
end of a year in the junior-primary 
he will be ready to go into level two 
or level three. In other words, al- 
though he was not ready for the first 
level when he entered the junior- 
primary in September, he may have 
caught up with his age group by the 
end of that year. Then, there may be 
the student who throughout the year 
still does not catch fire. If so, the 
next September he will be placed 
in level one. We would not hold him 
in the junior-primary any longer 
than that. 

Q. Then your junior-primary is 
something of holding level for stu- 
dents who are not really ready to 
enter level one. Is that correct? 
SMEDSTAD: Yes. 

Q. Let’s take the students who 
don’t need the junior-primary. Most 
of them go into level one in Septem- 
ber? 


HART: Basically, yes. A few might 


be placed in level two but the great 
majority are in our readiness, or 
level one, area. 


Mr. Hart, how do you 

advance students from 

level to level? 
HART: Well, as we explained earlier 
there are minimum standards to be 
achieved before a pupil is promoted 
from one level to another. When a 
student completes the work on one 
level he is promoted to the next 
level. 


Q. How does a student or his par- 
ent know the level on which he is 
working? 
HART: When a student finishes a 
level, we send a report card out to 
the parent. The card simply says: 
“Dear Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So. 
This is to inform you that your child 
has satisfactorily completed what- 
ever level he has completed in the 
primary school.” The report card 
then goes on to say at what level he 
will be working in from now on. It 
also invites the parent to come in 
and discuss this with the teacher or 
myself. 
SMEDSTAD: There is a side bene- 
fit from this. Because students ad- 
vance from level to level at differ- 
ent times, there is no great number 
of report cards to get out all at once. 
HART: Incidentally, a student can be 
working on two levels at once. For 
example, if he is particularly bright 
in arithmetic he may advance to 
level two or three in that subject 
while still working on level one in 
reading. We try not to let this spread 
grow too wide but, after all, students 
do not advance at the same rate in 
all subjects. 
Q. You mentioned earlier a level 
eight that you called a special en- 
richment level. How does this work? 
HART: Well, let’s take the case of 
the student who completes level 
seven in February or March of his 
third year in the primary school. He 
is ready to do fourth-grade work, 
but it is not desirable or practical to 
place him in a fourth-grade class- 
room until the following September. 
Such a student is placed in level 
eight. This level is designed to chal- 
lenge and enrich the educational 
program for our able learners. This 
continued on page 97 
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= = ® School architecture has 
changed vastly in the post-war pe- 
riod. Gone are the drab gray build- 
ings and one-room wooden struc- 
tures with tiny windows. Modern 
school architects have substituted for 
them the wing plan, the finger plan, 
single-story construction, sprawling, 
airy buildings looking out on wide 
lawns. But, with all these changes, 
fundamentally schools remain the 
same. 
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Flexible classrooms 


fora 


flexible curriculum 


When you come right down to it, 
the most important part of a school 
is its classrooms, and with all the 
new outside styles being designed, 
the basic classroom has remained al- 
most exactly as it was 60 or more 
years ago. 

Most schools—particularly high 
schools—now have special rooms 
for special activities. There are sci- 
ence rooms, art rooms, multi-pur- 
pose rooms, cafeterias, etc. But the 





all-important basic classroom still 
contains a minimum of 600 square 
feet, whether it is to house 10 chil- 
dren or 100. 

Breaking out of these “egg crates” 
has been a major concern of many 
leading architects, educators and 
school officials. New curriculums call 
for lectures and conferences. Tele- 
vision has brought changes in the 
needs of a classroom. Ungraded pri- 
maries, accelerated classes at the 
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“Teachers can organize learning activities to fit particular needs. . .” 
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Teaching area is divided into two classrooms with movable furniture. Acoustics are such that there is no disturbance. 


intermediate level, and master teach- 
ers have also contributed to the need 
for change in the dimensions and 
construction of our basic classrooms. 

As Superintendent William Lo- 
gan, Jr., of Burlington, Vt., told a 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor, (see 
page 99 for a story on Burlington’s 
ungraded primary): “In the future 
design of schools we are going to 
have to have areas where large 
groups can meet for presentations. 
All of the grade must be able to see 
this presentation. Then, again, we 
are going to have to break up and 
go back into smaller groups, almost 
on a college seminar basis. It’s go- 
ing to take a new kind of classroom 
structure.” 


¥ Carson City, Mich., the archi- 
tectural firm of Louis C. Kingscott 
& Assoc. worked together with Su- 
perintendent Martin Atkins to de- 
sign an elementary school that could 
accommodate a modern educational 
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program and be adapted to any fu- 
ture educational changes. 

Basic to this program is the idea 
of flexibility. The Carson City pro- 
gram contains an ungraded primary. 
It also makes use of master teach- 
ers, especially at the intermediate 
level. Students may shift from class 
to class depending on the subject 
and their understanding of it. The 
concept of a specific class for each 
child has been replaced by a con- 
cept of an enlarged attendance unit 
in which children may be assigned 
to learning activities by abilities and 
interest. 

To meet these needs, Architect 
Kingscott has designed a_ school 
which provides groups of home units, 
or clusters, each of which will have 
about 120 students. Furniture and 
equipment are movable so _ that 
teachers can take advantage of this 
flexibility and organize learning ac- 
tivities to fit the particular needs of 
pupils and to adjust to varying meth- 
ods of instruction, (see illustrations 


this page and on pages 45 and 47). 

If the intermediate teachers, for 
example, plan to hold one large- 
group discussion with a _ master 
teacher, students from all four class- 
es can meet together. If the subject 
being taught calls for discussion by 
each class separately, the movable 
furniture is rolled back into place. 
Two or three classes can be brought 
together similarly—or parts of them 
can meet together—while the others 
remain separated. As Superintendent 
Atkins says: “The cage-like enclo- 
sures of the traditional grade room 
have been replaced by instructional 
space which is completely flexible, 
responsive and mobile. The space 
requirements may respond momen- 
tarily to the imagination, activity or 
learning situation of pupil and teach- 
er alike. Multi-grade teaching, pupil 
movement from one level to another 
and greater utilization of teacher tal- 
ent are easily attained by the elimi- 
nation of partition barriers between 
various classes.” 
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a APART 


As two or more separate classrooms, 
area allows for comfortable, quiet 
teaching situation. Students have a 
home room to which they come each 
morning, but once activities start they 
move with ease into any area of the 
classroom wing. Teachers in each wing 
work closely to plan activities, use of 
the area. All furniture is movable to 
facilitate grouping and regrouping of 
students. 


W TOGETHER 


With dividing furniture and cabinets 
pushed aside, students are able to 
come together in one large class. Two, 
three or even four classes can meet at 
once, without leaving their classroom 
wing. Teacher strengths are utilized 
as teachers divide students. For exam- 
ple, one teacher may teach arithmetic 
to all students in wing, while another 
handles music, a third social studies, 
fourth science. 





Carson City school has three instructional areas, each with four flexible class- 
rooms built around a center unit. Each area opens onto multi-purpose room. 


Master teacher’s appearance calls for bringing two classes together. Furniture is moved aside to make room for students. 
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= = & Most laymen—and a 
substantial number of professional 
educators—blithely proceed on the 
assumption that it is an easy mat- 
ter to predict future school-age pop- 
ulation for their district. Just find 
the number of pre-school children, 
deduct the number of those who 
will not attend public school, add a 
certain number of children to the 
total school-age population for each 
year under consideration and, lo, 
there is your enrollment estimate! 
The results of this kind of fore- 
casting are usually embarrassing. A 
classic example occurred in a suburb 
of New York City where a new ele- 
mentary school building was forced 
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to open on double sessions de- 
spite an estimate, barely a year 
before, that the building would be 
adequate to meet school needs for 
several years in the future. 


Why forecasts fail 

Few communities have an accu- 
rate count of pre-school children, 
especially those under one year of 
age. Where the community is grow- 
ing, the rate of growth must be ac- 
curately determined and the num- 
ber of children per home properly 
established. This, in turn, requires 
careful study of the population 
groups both moving into and out of 
the community, of concomitant 
changes in local birth rates, of the 
impact of ethnic and religious im- 
migration and emigration, and 
trends in parental plans for children 
with regard to public or private 
school. Nor can one safely assume 
that every child entering the school 
system will remain to graduate: 
drop-out rates, transfer rates, the 
probable growth rate of private and 
/or parochial schools must all be 
given proper weighing. And these 


are only some of the most obvious 
variables that must be considered 
in a school enrollment projection. 


How to start a survey 

Faced with what is truly a com- 
plex question, how then can a board 
of education and a superintendent 
insure that they are proceeding on 
the basis of accurate enrollment 
predictions? To begin with, most 
specialists in this field agree that an 
accurate census of pre-school and 
school age children is the basic 
point of departure for accurate pro- 
jections. In order for the census to 
be of greatest use, it should be a 
dwelling unit census. Many school 
districts take a yearly count of pre- 
school children, but this type of 
census is subject to accumulative 
errors in that some childless dwell- 
ings are overlooked in the succeed- 
ing years under the assumption that 
they are still childless. A periodic 
census of each habitable dwelling 
unit eliminates this error and makes 
it possible to keep abreast of 
changes in the number of residents 
in an entire school district. A 
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dwelling census should obtain the 
following information: 
1. Type of dwelling—single, dou- 


ble, multiple 
2. Age of dwelling 
time in dwelling 
3. Address of dwelling 

4. Number and 

dwelling 
5. Number of pre-school children 
by age and sex 

6. School plans (public, 
or parochial) of 
children 
7. Number of school age children 
by grade, sex and the name of 
the school attending 

8. Reason for non-attendance of 
school age children not attend- 
ing school. 

A standardized form, such as 
shown in the illustration (see be- 
low) makes it very easy to collect 
this data. This form can be pre- 
coded for punch cards as in the il- 
lustration. 

There are several ways of get- 
ting the school census taken: paid 
enumerators, teachers on released 
time or paid on an extra work basis, 
or volunteers from the PTA or vari- 
ous citizens’ organizations. It has 


and length of 


age of adults in 


private 
pre-school 


been our experience that volunteers 
trained and supervised by a profes- 
sional specialist in census work is 
the most effective and economical 
way of obtaining an accurate dwell- 
ing unit census. 

The key to the effectiveness in 
using volunteer enumerators is 
training and supervision. There is 
another value in using volunteers, 
however. Most people become in- 
terested in the public schools. Al- 
though volunteers should be defi- 
nitely instructed not to discuss 
school politics or affairs, the close 
involvement in such an important 
aspect of local school affairs cannot 
help but stimulate more interest and 
concern about the public schools. 


Tabulating the findings 

After the census data is obtained, 
it must be tabulated. As in the case 
of taking the census, there are many 


ways to tabulate census data. It is 
here, we might add, that many 
school districts fail badly. School 


census data can be tabulated by 


hand, punched onto edge-punch 
cards and then hand sorted, or 


punched onto IBM or Remington 
Rand cards and machine tabulated. 








Where the commu 
of from 5 00 families, ma- 
chine ta@ulation is recommended. 

The data for each child should 
be punched on a separate card, 
thus facilitating various cross tabu- 
lations. An example of a cross tab- 
ulation that is very helpful .is the 
tabulation between number of years 
in the school district and grade of 
the public school children. It re- 
veals the trend by grade-level of 
pupils moving into the district. Un- 
less the data for each child is on 
separate cards, a great deal of time 
will be spent in reshuffling to make 
an accurate analysis. 

Some boards of education might 
ask, “Isn't this IBM type of work 
too expensive and too complicated 
for our school district?” The an- 
swer is, “No.” Whereas machine 
tabulation may cost more initially, 
it is much more accurate and more 
flexible in getting needed tabula- 
tions, and thus more economi- 
cal in the long run. Nor do you 
need a machine installation of your 
own. Service bureaus can be hired 
to do the job. 

Once the school census data is 
on cards, they can be used for 


S composed 


This form is used to record information in a manner which makes it easy for it to be punched onto tabulating cards. 
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This is how the Plainview, N. Y., schools presented their projection of school enrollment to compensate for two variables: 
with new parochial schools and with anticipated up-zoning. Such projections aid greatly in passing schoo! bond votes. 


many other purposes, such as re- 
districting school boundaries, plan- 
ning of bus transportation, deter- 
mination of rate of migration in 
and out of various geographical 
areas within the school district and 
the development of a list of pre- 
school children for the pre-school 
round up. | 


Use your school records 


Other kinds of data needed be- 
sides an accurate census can be ob- 
tained from school records or from 
other sources in your local com- 
munity. The school records will pro- 
vide information on enrollments in 
past years. From this, ratios of 
movement of children from one 
grade to the next can be computed. 
This is done by comparing the 
number of children in a given grade 
(let’s say the second grade) this 
year with the number of children 
in the previous grade (the first 
grade in this example) last year. 
This is called the “migration ratio.” 
Thus, if there are 110 children in 
the second grade this year and 100 


children in the first grade last year, 
Tae . 
: mer 10. 
the ratio is 100 or 1 This can be 


done for each combination of grades 
as far back as you desire to go. It is 
suggested, however, that an average 
migration ratio be computed for 
only the five most recent years and 
this ratio used in the enrollment 
prediction. 

The migration ratios are used as 
correction factors as each grade of 
children is moved up to the next 
grade in the projection. In the case 
of the preceding example, the num- 
ber of children in the first grade in 
a given year, let’s say 150, would 
be multiplied by 1.10 to predict the 
number of children in the second 
grade the next year. In this case we 
could predict that there would be 
165 pupils. Data from school rec- 
ords will reveal the drop-out from 
curtain grades in high school where 
drop-out is most apt to be a prob- 
lem. 

Additional information that must 
be obtained from other sources in- 
cludes available land for residen- 


tial building, the number and type of 
new dwelling units, plans for new 
private or parochial schools that 
would attract students from the pub- 
lic schools and birth rate trends. 
Careful checks must be made with 
all persons associated with the 
building industry in a community 
to find out how rapidly the available 
land will be developed for residen- 
tial building. Personal communica- 
tion with the individuals and de- 
velopers building in the school dis- 
trict is the best way to obtain the 
information. 

This data can be obtained from 
sources such as the local water dis- 
trict or post office, the local tax as- 
sessors’ Office, local real estate deal- 
ers, the county department of 
health, religious leaders in the com- 
munity and any other legitimate 
source of information. Hearsay, 
rumor and word from persons not 
in authority should never be used. 

The final step in making accurate 
enrollment predictions is the com- 
putation of predictions on a grade- 
by-grade, year-by-year basis. Here 
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all of the data collected in the steps 
described previously is merged in a 


statistical accounting procedure 
known as the “corrected promo- 
tion” method of enrollment predic- 
tion. 

This method is agreed to by most 
experts as the most accurate for pre- 
dicting enrollments. It is easy to see 
why. The corrections for factors 
such as changes, migration, births 
and number of children coming in- 
to the school district from new 
homes, are made for each year in 
the prediction. The data needed for 
computation of enrollment predic- 
tions by this method includes: 

1. An accurate census of pre- 
school and school age children 

2. Migration ratios from grade to 
grade 

3. Number of children planning to 
attend private and _ parochial 
schools in appropriate ratio to 
available facilities 

4. Birth rate projection 

5. Number of children from new 
dwelling units being built in the 
school district. 

The use of the corrected promo- 
tion method in making enrollment 
projections makes it easy to keep 
the projections up to date because 
it is possible to recompute the pro- 
jections whenever various factors 
change. The method yields very ac- 
curate projections for a five-year 
period and when rechecked period- 
ically can be useful in keeping 
abreast of school needs for a period 
of 10 years or longer. 


Presenting the study 


Once the predictions have been 
made and checked, the board of 
education should review them care- 
fully to see what changes or inno- 
vations are necessary in school plan- 
ning in that community. Generally, 
planning is fairly safe if done on 
the basis of the projections five 
years hence. This rule holds only if 
the enrollment five years in the fu- 
ture is not a peak enrollment. Pre- 
dicted peak enrollments should defi- 
nitely not be used for planning new 
facilities. The reason for not using 
peak enrollments in planning new 
facilities is because of the possibility 
of building additional school facili- 
ties that might not be needed when 
the peak passes. Where there are 
contingencies, i.e., things that might 
influence the projections but are not 
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certain, alternate plans should be 
developed by a board of education 
to insure flexible planning. 

The procedures outlined above 
are fairly sophisticated and call 
both for skill and experience on the 
part of those who will make the 
population study. Where members 
of the school board and school ad- 
ministrators are unfamiliar with 
these techniques, they can go badly 
amiss in the collection as well as 
interpretation of data. 

It is here that the professional 
consultant can be of great use—in 
planning the study, in supervising, 
if necessary, the collection of data, 
and in interpreting the data. Such 
consultant services are available 
from a number of sources. 

Most large universities will have 
a bureau or center of school serv- 
ices. There are educational con- 
sulting groups, that provide this 
type of assistance and, while many 
of these are located in large cities, 
they usually service a fairly wide 
geographic area. These consultants 
can be contacted through a telephone 
call or letter to the dean of the school 
of education of the local university or 
to the director of a private consult- 
ing firm. 

Consultants are usually availa- 
ble on a per diem basis. Not all 
school districts will require this type 
of professional help but, for many, 
advice from professional consult- 
ants, if only to check proposed 
study plans, will result in consider- 





able economy in ti 
well as in mor lable results. It 
might that the use of com- 
petent ‘professionals in the planning 
and direction of such a study is of- 
ten one way to remove the issue 
from the area of local politics. 

The enrollment predictions 
should be distributed to various 
members of the school administra- 
tive staff so that they can use the 
predictions as the basis for future 
planning in their particular areas. 

And probably most important, 
the public should be informed about 
the enrollment predictions through 
all available information media. 
Newspapers, ‘meetings, brochures 
and pamphlets can all be used. If 
volunteers have been used in tak- 
ing the census, the citizens will 
probably be anxiously awaiting the 
predictions. Certainly, if there has 
been controversy about the need 
for new school facilities, the com- 
munity will be eager for any infor- 
mation that would have a bearing 
on this need. Pictorial methods of 
explaining the predictions and the 
impact of the predictions on school 
building needs should be_ used. 
Graphs and charts like those illus- 
trated plus pictograms and photo- 
graphs can be used. 

Finally, do not use weighty sta- 
tistical terms or language in telling 
the public about the predictions. 
The voters must understand the 
predictions if they are to support 
a program based on them. End 


This easy-to-understand chart is one way to present school enrollment by 
grade level projected over a period of years. Peak enrollment comes in 1966. 
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Too often parent-teacher conferences are held 
only after problems arise. Here’s how one 
district structures its conferences to “slam the 


Are your 
parent- 


teacher 
elas acalecs 
worthwhile 





barn door before the horse escapes.” 
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= es @# Few teachers or adminis- 
trators deny the usefulness of par- 
ent-teacher conferences. They wel- 
come them, in fact, as a means of 
ironing out the difficulties of “‘prob- 
lem” students. Such meetings are 
the order of the day in most schools 
when direct, verbal contact with 
parents seems called for. 

But scheduled conferences, held 
regularly throughout the school 
year, are another matter. Since they 
are conducted whether a student 
seems to need them or not, many 
schoolmen—particularly teachers— 
do not consider them worthwhile. 
They object to them because they 
are time-consuming, and because 
they entail additional preparation 
and close attention by people al- 
ready burdened with the mass of 
detail work encountered in normal 
school routine. “Why,” they ask, 
“go to all this extra trouble for chil- 
dren who are progressing satisfac- 
torily, when the time and effort 
could be better spent on kids who 
really need help?” 

Pelham, N. Y. has an answer to 
that one. Two years ago—after an 
18-month study by parents, teach- 
ers and school administrators—it 
began a formal program of regular- 
ly-scheduled, planned parent-teach- 
er conferences. In this tape record- 
ed interview, Radcliffe Morrill, su- 
perintendent of schools, describes 
how the program was introduced, 
how it functions and how it has 
benefited all of the youngsters en- 
rolled in Pelham’s schools. 





Q. Conferences between parents 
and teachers are a generally ac- 
cepted practice in most school sys- 
tems, Dr. Morrill. Why have you 
felt it necessary to formalize your 
conference program in Pelham’s 
schools instead of leaving the su- 
pervision of it to the building prin- 
cipals? 

MORRILL: We felt that we could 
provide better for the individual dif- 
ferences of all children if we could 
hold regularly-scheduled _confer- 
ences at which both the parent and 
the teacher could make a coordi- 
nated contribution to each child’s 
progress in school. We wanted to 
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break down the idea that the con- 
ference was needed only when a 
problem arose in relation to the 
child. We were looking for a kind 
of “preventive maintenance,” and 
also for a method of getting the best 
from non-problem kids. 


Q. But isn’t there a tremendous 
amount of unnecessary administra- 
tive detail—and parents’ and teach- 
ers’ time—involved in setting up 
such a formal program? 

MORRILL: If we're going to try to 
meet the individual differences of 
each student, we must know more 
about him than we can profitably 
discover in a classroom of 20 or 25 
other children. When we sit down 
with a parent we get to know a lot 
more about Johnny. Is Johnny a very 
outgoing, aggressive individual at 
home, or is he quiet and withdrawn? 
Often, we’ve discovered that a very 
aggressive youngster in school is not 
aggressive at all at home and vice 
versa. This helps us know what we 
can do to help draw the child out in 
school. Then there’s the case of the 
under-achieving bright child. When a 
child is consistently getting all A’s, 
he’s merely at the top of our mark- 
ing system; we don’t know that 
he’s at the top of his ability to 
achieve. While a lot of youngsters 
get A’s because the work they do 
is relatively superior to the work of 
other children, they actually may be 
doing B or C work in terms of their 
capabilities. But now you become 
involved in a beautiful problem in 
reporting. We cannot down-grade a 
bright child who is doing excellent 
work but is not putting out much 
effort. But we can point out to the 
parent, during a conference, cer- 
tain areas that might be well worth 
























exploring in terms of the child’s 
ability. We can suggest that both 
parents try to encourage the child 
in an area that seems to appeal to 
him. We can suggest, too, that the 
child be encouraged to do extra 
work beyond that required for regu- 
lar class, in these areas. So, we 
need sometimes to go beyond a 
simple grading system, and this con- 
ference program makes that possi- 
ble. 


Q. But couldn’t this kind of thing 
be accomplished without the con- 
ference? 


MORRILL: You could report, for ex- 
ample, that the child doesn’t read 
as widely as he should. But what 
does that mean to the parent? You 
haven’t helped him persuade the 
child to read more widely. You 
haven’t provided the parent with a 
guide to the sort of books he should 
suggest. You haven’t informed the 
parent about the child’s interests in 
school. These are areas that can be 
covered properly only through a 
regularly-scheduled, planned, face- 
to-face conference. 


Q. You’re in a “favored” commu- 
nity. Do you think its social and 
economic level accounts for the suc- 
cess of your formal conference pro- 
gram? 

MORRILL: Very definitely so. If the 
educational background of parents 
is high, there is an even greater op- 
portunity to establish understand- 
ing. But I don’t think this affects 
the tremendous value of this kind of 
conference. The important thing is 
to get the parent and the school 
working together in educating the 
child. This is a cooperative project, 
as it must be, since a child’s educa- 


“We wanted to break down the 
idea that the conference was only 


needed when a problem arose.” 








tion does not take place exclusively 
in the schools. 


Q. How have the parents reacted to 
your more-or-less compulsory pro- 
gram? 

MORRILL: We had some little re- 
sistance at first from parents who 
felt that everything was going all 
right without the need of taking 
more of their time and that of the 
teachers. But the more conferences 
we’ve held the more enthusiasm has 
been generated for them. We’ve 
been able to work personally with 
parents and show them the impor- 
tance of things other than high 
grades in academic subjects. If 
Johnny is having trouble getting 
along with other youngsters, for ex- 
ample, we can cooperatively work 
together to help guide him. After 
all, the child is a product of his 
family and you cannot help but 
know the child better if you are 
aware of the kind of family he 
comes from. 


Q. How are these parent-teacher 
meetings scheduled? 

MORRILL: We close our schools for 
two afternoons each term. Since we 
try to allow for at least a 25-minute 
conference period per child, that 
doesn’t make it possible to schedule 
all of the conferences for all of the 
children. But it does take care of 
about one-third to one-half of the 
students, depending on the size of 
the class. The teachers set up the 
remaining conferences after school 
hours or during periods when the 
child may be occupied with physi- 
cal education, music or art, when 
the classroom teacher is free to sit 
down with parents. 


Q. Doesn’t that mean, generally 
speaking, that only mothers attend 
the conferences? 

MORRILL: Some of the fathers do 
come but we see more of the moth- 
ers. I hope. it will be possible, some 
day, to hold a conference session in 
the evening—every year or once in 
two years—so that the teacher can 
sit down with the father and mother 
together. Of course, our teachers do 
meet with both parents at our regu- 
lar PTA evening meetings, but this 
does not afford the close personal 
contact needed. 

text continued on following page 




















“We send a guide home to parents to help them in the conferences” 

































Q. Are your PTA meetings well at- 
tended? 


MORRILL: Well, I can tell you that 
we have more than 99% member- 
ship in our Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation—that’s for all of our schools, 
both the high school and the ele- 
mentary schools—and all of our 
meetings are very well attended. 


Q. What about a school district 
that doesn’t have such interested, 
active parents? How successful 
would individual parent-teacher 
conferences be there? 


MORRILL: When I was at Concord, 
Mass., the PTA was not as well 
represented or as well attended as it 
is here. We developed a parent- 
teacher conference program there 
that was similar to this one, and we 
had something close to 98 or 99% 
attendance at those conferences— 
just as we do in Pelham. The con- 
ference is independent of the PTA. 
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Conference guide distributed to Pelham’s parents 


Before sitting down with teachers, parents in Pelham, N. Y., are given 
a conference guide designed to help them get the most from the 
meetings. Carefully phrased, prominently displayed, the purpose of 
the guide is given first in a box at the head of the guide. It is followed 
by a series of questions and suggested discussion areas. 

This guide is intended to serve as a convenience. It is solely for your 
use. You are invited to select from the topics suggested those which 
are most important to you. 

1. How does your child enjoy going to school? What does he say 
about school, his teacher, other children? Does he tell about what he 
does in school? What activity or subject does he like best? 

2. What does he like to do at home—his favorite games and pastimes? 
Who are his best friends at home and in the neighborhood? 

3. Is his social life outside of school a happy one? Does he invite 
playmates to his home? Does he visit them? 

4. Does he have some responsibilities at home such as putting away 
toys, dressing himself, helping if he can in many ways? Do his responsi- 
bilities increase with his age? How does he meet these responsibilities? 
S. How does he react to discipline or authority? 

6. Does he have regular sleeping habits, does he rest well? Are his 
eating habits good? Does he dress himself? Is he aware of danger or 
dangerous objects? 

7. Does he have any special interest or talent in art, music, storytelling, 
dramatic play, or collecting objects that would help us to guide him at 
school? How are these fostered at home? 

8. Are there some things about your child we should know? Have any 
new developmenis taken place? Is there any pertinent information you 
wish to give the teacher? Do you have any special ideas to help in 
guiding or developing your child in school? Are there any points about 
which you'd like more information or specialized help regarding your 





child’s adjustment to school? 


They each serve different purposes. 
One is a private, close discussion of 
one child by one teacher and one 
or two parents. The other is a far 
more general community meeting 
during which specific facts about 
individual children are rarely dis- 
cussed. 

Q. Mr. Morrill, how did you im- 
plement your program? Were your 
teachers specially trained to handle 
these personal, intimate  con- 
ferences? 

MORRILL: Yes. We have had to do 


- quite a bit of preparation and plan- 


ning. In fact, we spent more than a 
year with parents, teachers and 
principals working out this program 
before it was put into practice. The 
parent-teachers’ guide we prepared 
is the basic tool for training. It’s 
more than a conference manual. 
It’s also a rather good outline of the 
things that all teachers should be 
watching for, and the kinds of prob- 






lems they may encounter with their 
children. 


Q. What do you tell your teachers 
about the conference? What does 
the guide actually guide? 


MORRILL: Well, reporting proce- 
dures are outlined for the primary 
grades, and for grades three to six. 
Within each section teachers are re- 
minded of the developmental char- 
acteristics they should look for in 
each child. In addition, the skills 
and abilities that add up to academ- 
ic achievement are listed. Work- 
sheets are provided on which teach- 
ers can jot down observations that 
will help them conduct a carefully 
planned, thoroughgoing conference 
with parents. We’ve even included 
a list of questions for parents to 
think about before attending a con- 
ference (see box above). 


Q. Isn’t it possible that some par- 
ents may consider such questions a 
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test of some kind, so they had bet- 
ter be well prepared with their an- 
swers? 

MORRILL: That is exactly what we 
wished to avoid. We don’t want 
parents to think they are being 
brought to school and set before an 
inquisition. So, we set this state- 
ment in a box at the head of the 
page: “This guide is intended to 
serve aS a convenience. It is solely 
for your use. You are invited to se- 
lect from the topics suggested those 
which are most important to you.” 
Included in the questions prepared 
for parents are suggestions that they 
discuss anything they feel has not 
been covered. They are also asked 
to speak up if they would like any 
help of a specialized kind from mem- 
bers of our staff. 


Q. How have’ your _ teachers 
reacted to the conference program? 
It’s quite a chore. 


MORRILL: They have been very 
helpful by being very critical. This 
is the third year that our program 
has been in force. When we evalu- 
ated it at the end of the first year, 
some of our roughest critics were 
the teachers. Their criticisms con- 
tributed a great deal to the present 
success of the program. 


Q. Let’s go back for a moment to 
the question of the amount of time 
devoted to these conferences by the 
individual teacher. If two free after- 
noons per term do not allow suffi- 
cient time to conduct all the neces- 
sary conferences, when do the re- 
maining meetings take place? 
MORRILL: While we expect the 
teacher to be with her class for a 
good part of the time when the class 
is working with specialized teachers 
—art, music, physical education— 
she can, on occasion, hold a con- 
ference with a parent during this 
time instead of observing. In addi- 
tion, we’re very fortunate to have 
teachers who are extremely profes- 
sional. They’re anxious to do the 
best possible job they can and are 
not sparing of their own time and 
effort. They will schedule as many 
after-school conferences as are nec- 
essary. They feel that this extra ef- 
fort is paying off handsomely in 
terms of the quality of education 
being provided for the children in 
our schools. 


Q. What about school districts that 
don’t have classes as small as yours 
and that are not staffed as ade- 
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Report cards supplement the parent-teacher conference 
in Pelham. They are issued four times a year, twice at con- 
ferences, at which time they serve as discussion guides. In 
addition to usual subject grading, work habits, social ad- 
justment and emotional development are marked on cards. 
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“We feel that we can tell parents practically everything about their children” 








HOW IT’S DONE IN PELHAM 


John Hambel, principal, Siwanoy Elementary School and chair- 
man of the report card committee, worked actively on the con- 
ference program before and since its adoption. SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT 's editors asked him/these key questions about Pelham’s 
program: 


Q. How did you orient your teachers before the program was 
introduced? 

Hambel: Our conference program was implemented through 
meetings with teachers at which they were given printed sheets 
and materials explaining how it was to function. A great deal of 
explanation, done through direct, verbal discussion, resulted in 
their extremely helpful questions, criticisms and suggestions. 

Q. Where do your teachers find the time to conduct these con- 
ferences? 

Hambel: Our classes are small, so—even with 25-minute con- 
ference periods for each parent—we require a smaller number of 
conferences than would be necessary with larger classes. In addi- 
tion to the time made available by two half-day school closings 
per term, teachers with large classes are permitted to engage 
substitutes to free them for additional conferences when required. 
And, of course, we expect each teacher to give a few minutes of 
her own free time on occasion. 

Q. Do you ever try to arrange conferences between parents and 
special teachers in areas like physical education, music and art? 
Hambel: Only when problems arise. We must be selective due to 
the weight of numbers. The special teachers handle all of the 
children in a school while the regular teacher has only her own 
class. It just isn’t physically possible for the special teacher to 
have a detailed knowledge of 320 pupils, though she should know 
a great deal about the few very poor or outstanding ones. 

Q. How have the parents viewed your program? 

Hambel: We questioned parents, asking for their reaction to the 
conference reporting procedure. We found they were thankful 
for having had this special contact with teachers. Almost all said 
they had learned more about their children’s progress. 

Q. Just how much can you tell a parent? If you criticize the 
child, aren’t you really criticizing the parent too? 

Hambel: If you tell the parents the facts you are not telling them 
too much. But if you interpret these facts—if you try to double as 
a psychologist—you’'ll get into hot water. We attempt, tactfully, 
to tell the parent what she may reasonably expect from her 
child. We tell her, generally, that the child is not working to ca- 
pacity or that he seems to be doing the best he can—all this is 
indicated, really, on the progress report, too. 

Q. Why do you bother with report cards at all? 

Hambel: A better and more accurate conference results when the 
teacher has a guide to work with. The progress report—or report 
card—serves this purpose very well. While the teacher may not 
cover, in conference, every single point mentioned on the prog- 
ress report, she will touch upon enough of them to give a far 
more accurate picture of the child than she could otherwise do. 
Q. How have your schools benefitted from this program? 
Hambel: An important side effect of our present reporting pro- 
cedure is the articulation that now exists between our elementary 
schools and the high school with respect to the placement of our 
pupils when they enter seventh grade. We also feel we have a 
better informed group of parents and a more understanding re- 
lationship with them. Most of all, the child profits in terms of 
better school adjustment and improved education. 
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quately as Pelham’s? Could this con- 
ference program work in such dis- 
tricts—with less free time and larg- 
er classes? 

MORRILL: I think it would be more 
difficult, but I feel that the kind of 
contact developed between home 
and school under this program is 
well worth any amount of time that 
must be devoted to it. Personally, 


, I would be in favor of giving over 


four afternoons each term for con- 
ference time if larger classes made 
this necessary. Now, it is true that 
when you take an afternoon away 
from the children, you have, two 
hours of lost time—time that could 
have been devoted to practice in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. But 
how valuable are those two hours 
of drill if Johnny resents them, or 
if his parents pressure him unduly 
about this work in school, or if the 
teacher is criticizing him without 
being aware of a disturbance in his 
home life? More important, it would 
seem to me, is the teacher’s under- 
standing of Johnny and Johnny’s 
relationship with her, the teacher’s 
attitude toward Johnny’s home and 
Johnny’s parents’ feelings about his 
teacher. This triumvirate of child, 
home and school, working together, 
can provide an atmosphere and an 
attitude, on the part of all con- 
cerned, that will promote Johnny’s 
education far more rapidly than 
another two hours of drill. 


Q. Still, isn’t closing your schools a 
rather unusual practice? 

MORRILL: Unusual, but not without 
precedent. I once taught at New- 
ton, Mass., and there, for the past 
20 or more years, the schools have 
been closed for the elementary 
grades on two afternoons each 
week. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, unless they've changed things 
in the last three or four years, they 
still hold three full day sessions and 
two half-day sessions per week. 
The two half-days of free time are 
used in a variety of ways—perhaps 
to give a little extra help to a 
youngster who needs it, perhaps for 
teacher meetings, perhaps for par- 
ent-teacher conferences of this na- 
ture, perhaps for curriculum work. 
The teachers work full time but the 
children are absent for two after- 
noons a week. Now, this has been 
going on for 20 years and Newton 
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has a reputation for doing a pretty 
good job. 


Q. This applies to the whole ele- 
mentary school? 

MORRILL: Yes, as I understand it, 
the whole school from kindergarten 
through grade six. The point is, that 
it has been done, and done for a 
long time in a community with a 
fine reputation for its schools. 


Q. What happens when a teacher 
believes that the cause of a child’s 
school problem lies in the home? 
Let’s assume, for example, that the 
child’s father is too much of a dis- 
ciplinarian. Does the teacher dis- 
cuss this with the parent, does she 
refer it to the principal or the su- 
perintendent, or just ignore it? 

MORRILL: First of all, it most def- 
initely would not be ignored— 
something would be done. How it 
would be handled would depend 
upon the teacher and the parents. 
After a conference or two, the 
teacher can pretty well determine 
whether or not she has a really close 
relationship with the parent in ques- 
tion, and whether or not she can 
speak frankly. Most teachers use 
pretty good judgment in this re- 
spect. The teacher may herself sug- 
gest that Daddy take a little pres- 
sure off. If she feels that doing so 
might create even further trouble, 
she would discuss the matter with 
her principal first. Subsequently, if 
the problem warranted it, the school 
psychologist might be called in, too. 


Q. Your principals, then, are avail- 
able to help with these conferences? 
MORRILL: Yes. Each of our prin- 
cipals is a full-time, administrative 
officer in his school. He supervises 
about 16 teachers and somewhere 
between 275 and 375 children. 


Q. What happens when the antag- 
onism or lack of interest on the part 
of the parent is so great that she 
doesn’t bother to come into the 
school at all? What do you do then? 


MORRILL: We can’t force them, 
though such situations seldom occur. 
In those rare instances when they do, 
we make every effort to find a confer- 
ence time satisfactory to the parent. 
We have had a few cases during the 
past year when, for one reason or 
another, the parent could not get to 
the school. In some of these instanc- 
es, the teacher went to the home 
to carry on the conference. Again, 
I think it would be most helpful if, 


someday, we can hold conferences 
in the evening so that both mothers 
and fathers can come to school and 
talk to the teachers. 

Q. Let’s assume now that we are 
dealing with a very cooperative par- 
ent who has willingly come to attend 
a conference. Just how much does 
a teacher tell this parent about her 
child? How candid are you about 
IQs, for example? 

MORRILL: In our district we have 
felt that we can tell the parents 
practically everything about their 
children. We do not promiscuously 
hand out IQs—not because we 
don’t completely trust the parents, 
but because we don’t completely 
trust the IQs. We will indicate the 
child’s IQ level—high, average or 
below average—but we will not use 
figures. IQs are only an approxi- 
mate measure of the youngster’s 
capacity for academic work. We 
feel that misunderstanding can 
arise too easily from the indis- 
criminate release of IQ scores. In 
everything else, we try to tell the 
parents very frankly all that we 
know about their children. 

Q. Are these conferences exclu- 
sively verbal? 

MORRILL: No. Four times a year we 
issue written progress reports, or re- 
port cards, to supplement the con- 
ferences. Two are issued at the 
time of the conferences and hand- 
ed to the parents. The other two 
are sent home at the end of each 
term. These reports serve as per- 
manent records of the child’s prog- 
ress for both the parent and the 
school. The one presented at the 
conference also serves as a guide 
for the discussion—and it is some- 
thing one parent can take home 
for the other to see. 





Q. Do you attempt, in the progress 
report, to tell the parent what the 
child’s real abilities are? 

MORRILL: We very definitely do. 
While we have not abandoned com- 
posite numbers and letter grades 
that give some indication of a 
child’s progress in a particular sub- 
ject, we supplement them with re- 
ports on his work habits and atti- 
tudes (see illustration, page 57). 
Does he work to estimated capac- 
ity? Does he take care of personal 
property? Does he produce accurate 
work? Does he show growth in 
work study skills? Does he make 
good use of his time? Here we can 
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indicate that he does these things 
consistently, that he does them sat- 
isfactorily most of the time, or that 
he ought to do better. In every one 
of these areas we can describe the 
type of effort he puts forth. In ad- 
dition, we have attempted to give 
our parents a picture of the achieve- 
ments of their own children in rela- 
tion to the basic skills exhibited by 
children throughout the country. 
We employed the lowa Tests of 
Basic Skills for this purpose. We 
prepared a graph that I used in my 
annual report to the board of edu- 


cation describing the Iowa tests and 
the 15 different categories in which 
children are tested. The graphs pro- 
vide the parents in our community 
with three separate items of infor- 
mation: the national norm, the 
achievement of Pelham youngsters 
as a whole, and the achievement of 
the individual students on the lowa 
tests. This device gives the parent a 
graphic picture in broad terms of 
what his child is achieving at his 
grade level. 

Q. What if the child is shown to be 
incapable of standard work? How 
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does the teacher handle this situa- 
tion? 

MORRILL: I think we pretty frankly, 
but tactfully, try to point out to the 
parent that at the present time the 
child is demonstrating that he is weak 
in academic ability. Sometimes this 
results in the placement of the child 
who is very, very low in a special 
class. 

Q. Does the teacher ever antici- 
pate a problem like this and re- 
quest that you, the principal or the 
school psychologist sit in on the 
conference, or are these conferences 
strictly parent-teacher? 

MORRILL: I would say that the 
ones we're talking about are strict- 
ly parent-teacher, but I would hate 
to leave the impression that these 
are the only conferences we have. 
There are some parents who may 
have seven, eight and nine confer- 
ences about their children during 
the year. These conferences may be 
attended by the parents, the teach- 
ers, the psychologist, the principal 
or any combination of these. 

Q. Is the child ever present at a 
parent-teacher conference? 
MORRILL: No, he is not. The child 
knows pretty well beforehand what 
the teacher is going to tell the par- 
ent about his academic progress 
and his general citizenship and be- 
havior in class. 


Q. Do you stop your parent-teach- 


er conferences at the elementary 
school level? 
MORRILL: We don't stop them. 


though they're not continued on a 
formal, scheduled, twice-a-year ba- 
sis. In the high school, the average 
teacher handles 100 to 125 young- 
sters. The child, instead of having 
one teacher responsible for most of 
his academic progress, may have 
four or five teachers. The sheer 
weight of numbers makes our ele- 
mentary school conference program 
impossible in high school. This is 
where our new guidance program 
takes over. Every high school stu- 
dent has a guidance counselor, and 
we are now developing a program 
which will allow for a personal con- 
ference once a year with the parent 
of every child. This is in addition to 
the special conferences that may be 
called by classroom teachers when 
either the parent or the teacher has 
questions to ask regarding the 
child’s progress. End 
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...with famous 


Honeywell Temperature Controls... 


a comprehensive Honeywell 


Maintenance Agreement! 





HERE’S WHAT HONEYWELL MAINTENANCE COVERS! 


¢ Honeywell experts take over entirely the care of your build- 
ing’s temperature controls. 

* They periodically examine, adjust, and clean all controls, 
valves, motors and accessories. 

e Any worn or defective controls are replaced or repaired at no 
additional cost. 

¢ Emergency calls, if needed, are included in your contract. 


HERE’S WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU! 


You get peak performance from your equipment because full- 
time specialists watch over it—men with the equipment, tools 
and knowledge to do a thorough job. Thus you protect the 
major investment in your heating and cooling equipment. 
You get trouble-free performance because these experts can 
spot minor faults before they become major breakdowns. 
You avoid budget-breaking bills because even if there are 


Honeywell 
Fit in. Contiol 


If your building is equipped with 
Honeywell Temperature Controls, 
you’re eligible for this comprehensive 
maintenance insurance policy. 


unexpected repairs, there are no unexpected repair bills. It’s 
all covered by your contract. 


HERE’S WHAT IT COSTS! 


Honeywell Maintenance Agreements are based on the size and 
number of controls in your installation. They cover one full 
year, are renewable every year, and their low cost can be in- 
cluded in your yearly budget. 

A Honeywell man from your local office will be glad to tell 
you the exact cost of a Honeywell Agreement for your instal- 
lation. No obligation. Call your local Honeywell office today 
or send in the coupon below. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Department SM-11-59 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance 
Agreement. 


Year control system installed___ 


Your Name 





Address 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Building name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 


City Zone State 
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WHY A COMMUNICATION SYSTEM BY 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


IS A VITAL EDUCATIONAL TOOL 





po SSR a 
one of many school 
forolantantelalior-)qelame) Ao 
tems by Stromberg- 
Carlson. Note the 
exclusive ‘‘Red Tele- 
phone’ for emer- 
gency: announce- 
ments. 





From the central control console of a Stromberg-Carlson school 
communication system, you command a wide range of educa- 
tional services. A few examples: current events and educational 
radio broadcasts * high-fidelity music broadcasts and reproduc- 
tion for music classes * educational television features * class- 
room assembly programs. 

In addition, your communication system can help simplify 
school administration by providing a centralized means of pag- 
ing students and teachers... making announcements... man- 
aging bus traffic... reaching any room by intercom telephone. 
And the Emergency-Disaster features of a Stromberg-Carlson 
system are a vital means of preventing casualties and control- 
ling panic in time of emergency. ~ 

Our 65 years of experience in audio reproduction are your 
assurance of quality, dependability and low cost in sound com- 
munication equipment. There is a factory-trained Stromberg- 
Carlson distributor in your area to assist in selection, engineer- 
ing, installation, maintenance. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 
STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a vivision ofr GENERAL DYNAMICS 


1406 N. Goodman Street Rochester 3, New York 


(Circle number 767 for more information) 
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EDUCATION 


4 Mae 


On kindergarten assignments 
based on age alone 


On self-study programs 


On multi-grade classes 
at the intermediate level 


The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better utilizing 
staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher Education Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


KINDERGARTEN PUPILS ASSIGNED 
SOLELY ON THE BASIS OF AGE 


VARIOUS METHODS are used to assign children to first 
grade sections. Some administrators may assign them 
in the order they were registered for first grade. Others 
may assign them according to parents’ wishes. The 
alphabet is used as frequently as any method. Mental 
maturity and reading readiness tests or a combination 
of both are also popular. 

Our school system, Red Land in Pennsylvania’s 
York County, divides the children by age. This gives 
us a sound basis for assigning children homogeneously. 
It is based on the known factor of age. The younger 
children are kept together as are the older ones. 

In any first grade there are five-year-olds and six- 
year-olds. You have those children that were one day 
too young last year and those that are barely old 
enough to enter this year. This difference of a year may 
be 20% of their lifetime. This, of course, means a 
great deal in terms of social, physical, mental devel- 
opment. It is grossly unfair to expect children with 
these differences to accomplish the same amount of 
work in the same period of time. 

The children in our younger group are not under 
pressure to complete a certain amount of work before 
they are promoted to the next highest grade. The 
teachers, parents and administrators accept the fact that 
they are younger and are not able to progress as fast 
as their older classmates. 

The younger children have a longer period of read- 
ing readiness. These children are given an intensive 
pre-reading program with special emphasis on language 
development. The listening and speaking skills are em- 
phasized. The youngest group does not begin to read 
until after the middle of the school year. 

The children in the older group are ab'e to move 
faster and cover more advanced material. We have 
found on the Stanford Achievement Tests that the old- 
er group always has a grade placement of 2.1 or 2.2 at 
the end of the first grade, while their younger coun- 
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terparts on the same test usually rank between 1.7 
and 1.8. Our experience has shown that at the end of 
the fourth grade both sections are about even in 
achievement. 

Each teacher presents a different program, conse- 
quently parents of the children in different sections 
are not comparing the progress of the various sections. 
Since each program is set up for different purposes, 
there should be no comparison. The procedures are 
different and so are the results for the first few years. 

We keep our younger group smaller so that the 
teacher may develop these younger children. These 
children need more individual attention and more ca- 
tering to their whims. They are more immature and 
hence need the close attention we give our youngest. 


Reported by Harry B. Gorton, Principal, Red Land 
Elementary Schools, York County, Etters, Pa. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT LAUNCHES 
FIVE-YEAR STUDY OF ITSELF 


THE EVANSVILLE, IND., schools are now in the second 
year of a five-year self-evaluation program that may 
result in completely revised curriculum and _ instruc- 
tional practices. 

Under the plan, groups in local schools, districts— 
one high school and all its feeder elementary schools 
—and the city, are meeting to evaluate curriculum in each 
of five areas. 

First area to come under surveillance was language 
arts and foreign language. Studies were launched a year 
ago in each of the city’s 41 schools, with every teacher 
connected with any phase of the language program be- 
ing asked to fill out a questionnaire on work. 

The questionnaires were used as the basis for dis- 
trict and city-wide meetings that hammered out an im- 
proved curriculum in the areas under study. A steering 
committee including teachers, administrators and lan- 
guage specialists, did the major spade work. 

The new program was presented to, and revised by, 
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continued 





the system’s teachers during a two-week summer work- 
shop held after school closed last June. The workshop 
sessions lasted until 2:30 every afternoon and teachers 
were paid $10 per day for attendance. 

During the current school year attention is being 
focused on the mathematics and science curriculums. 
Social studies will be scrutinized during the program's 
third year and fine arts and business education will be 
studied the fourth. Current plans call for the fifth year 
to be devoted to a study of the industrial and practical 
arts, physical education and health and safety instruc- 
tion. 

According to Superintendent Ralph Becker, the self- 
evaluation program should lead to a greater evenness 
in teaching without stifling new and good ideas, since 
each teacher will have the opportunity to contribute 
her best ideas to the whole group. 


Even more important, perhaps, is the way district 
meetings have helped elementary and high school 
teachers understand each others’ objectives and prob- 
lems and have caused them to seek solutions jointly. 


Reported by Superintendent Ralph Becker, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL TURNS 
TO THREE-GRADE CLASSROOM 


THE METHODS of the one-room country schoolhouse are 
being tried out in the metropolis of Minneapolis during 
a one-year experimental program. 

Children from three different grades—three, four and 
five—are being taught in a single room by a single teach- 
er. About 25 students are involved. 

The idea is partly based on some research in “intra- 
age grouping” in a Los Angeles suburb, where it was 
found that classes composed of fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders did work superior to that of single-grade classes. 

It is hoped that the teacher of the three-grade com- 
bination will be able to work with each child at his par- 
ticular level in the subject under study— instead of being 
rigidly confined to work on a single grade level. 


Reported by Arthur J. Lewis, assistant superintendent 
for elementary education, Minneapolis. 





Here’s what we're doing In our district 
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RETURN TO: Explorations in Education ® School Management ® 22 W. Putnam Ave ® Greenwich, Conn. 
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Schools Find a Better Way to Build 
with Armco Steel Buildings 


New gymnasiums in Largo, Florida, Middle- 
town, Ohio, and Weldona, Colorado, have 
much in common. Each is a basic Armco Steel 
Building. Structural members, roofing, and 
even some of the sidewall covering are all 
precision-made parts of standard buildings. 
Each shares production line economies. Yet, 
there all similarity ends! 

These basic buildings, plus architects’ 
imaginations, resulted in a totally different 


4 Gymnasium, Largo, Florida 


Gymnasium. Middletown, Ohio 






































gym at each site. The Armco Building method Disc ea, eld, ie ot ae ee D 
permits wide freedom of arrangement and | Send information about Armco Steel Buildings for the following use: 
treatment; blends readily with masonry, 
glass, wood and other materials. You save | Size——_—_—_—____Expected “move-in” date 
dollars; gain exactly the building you need. Name 
For more information on why Armco Build- | Title 
ings are the best and quickest way for you | Organization 
to build, use the handy coupon. Armco Drain- | Street 
age & Metal Products, Inc., 4829 Curtis Street, City — Siies 
u 


Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 
Garay | Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


® OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division * Sheffield Division * The National Supply Company 
The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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How to speed your 
purchase order system 


By JAMES P. SHORT 
Administrative Assistant, West Hempstead, N. Y. 


Here is a simple plan that eliminates exces- 
sive delay and relieves your staff of multiple 
“paper-shuffling” on every purchase order. 





(PLEASE PRINT) USE BALL POINT PEN — BE SURE ALL COPIES ARE LEGIBLE 


DETACH AND HOLD TOP COPY FOR YOUR RECORO—FORWARD BALANCE OF SET AS A UNIT TO BUSINESS OFFICE 


WEST HEMPSTEAD SCHOOLS 
UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 27 


400 NASSAU BOULEVARD N? 87 


WIG! HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 


REQUISITION PURCHASE ORDER 




















SHIP PREPAID TO: ee 
OL DATE —$———_ ee 
SCHOO! 
| F< = Fa DEPT 
| a WEST HEMPSTEAD, L. 1, NEW YORK = ORDERED syY___ 
| 
| rd FROM sa PRS ALS C0G cece 
— = MAIL INVOICES TO: ACCOUNTING DEPT. 
| rae OUR PURCHASE ORDER NUMBER MUST 
APPEAR ON ALL INVOICES AND PACKAGES 
| | 
re: Sas Py ees 
} | | 
| | 
| ee | — 
pence aj SR, - i eee ATT ne ~ — =—rr = 


| |TOTAL=-+ | 


NOT VAUD UNLESS COUNTER SIGNED O8 STAMPED WITH MATCHING SIGNATURE 
} —_— 
| SLA 
| aww ° 








| purPose BUOGET ALLOTMT. | TOTAL ALL REQUESTS [NEW UNENCUMBERED BAL 


| 
DETACH AND RETAIN THIS COPY FOR YOUR FILE — FORWARD ALL OTHER COPIES TO BUSINESS OFFICE 














THIS STUG TO BE DETACHED BY BUSINESS OFFICE AND RETURNED 
TO REQUISITIONER AS EVIDENCE OF ORDER HAVING BEEN PLACED P.O. NO 


| oe - eNO «7 


ROERED 
Rom centieiacanoanernnnnincesiommeiae: IVY Dpeees —- - 








An original and five copies are prepared at one writing on these 
sensitized purchase order forms. Multiple handling has been eliminated. 
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= = #lIn most school systems, 
there’s an excessive amount of pa- 
per-shuffling when a school requisi- 
tions an item to be purchased. 

For example, under our old sys- 
tem, department chairmen or prin- 
cipals had a secretary type out a 
requisition which listed the name 
and address of the vendor, the de- 
scription and quantity of the article 
desired, and the price, if known. 

This requisition was submitted to 
me, as business manager, for signa- 
ture and approval. After I checked 
the requisition for accuracy, proper 
code, item included in budget, etc., 
I then sent it to the accounting de- 
partment. My head _ accountant 
checked encumbrances and, in turn, 
passed it along to an account clerk. 
The account clerk would now type 
the purchase order. I might add 
that there was usually a time lag in 
typing purchase orders due to pres- 
sure of other high priority work. 

When the accounting department 
finished processing the purchase or- 
der, it was sent back to me for sig- 
nature. After signing, it again went 
back to the accounting department 
for mailing to the vendor. Copies 
were also forwarded to the principal 
or department head and receiving 
clerk. 

Here was a clear-cut case of wast- 
ed effort. Everyone, including my- 
self, was handling and processing the 
same set of papers twice and, in 
some instances, three times. 

The delay in getting out purchase 
orders was, as you can imagine, 
most bothersome. Why should a sec- 
retary type a requisition which will 
later have to be retyped in the ac- 
counting office? Why couldn’t she 
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Turn over an RCA “‘Life-Tested”’* 
16mm Projector to amateurs of any 
age. Before you know it, they’ll be 
rolling a show with the pictures and 
sound you’d expect from a veteran. 
That’s the way RCA engineers 
planned the entire RCA “Life-Tested’’* 
line, which includes: 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Senior Projector 


Easiest, fastest film threading in the 
l6mm field, operation quiet as a 


‘ whisper, uses 1200-watt lamps to 


throw 20% more light on screen, 
separate loudspeaker for large areas. 


“Life-Tested”* 16mm Junior Projector 


Built-in lubrication, designed for 
1200-watt lamps which give bright- 
est pictures, pressure guides treat 
films with velvet touch, easy thread- 
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THREE “PROFESSIONAL” 
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an 


ing in less than 30 seconds, single 
compact case including loudspeaker. 


“Scholastic” Audio Aids 


New and ruggedly-engineered line 
with special classroom features: 
Record players have metal reinforced 
corners and speaker grilles; guarded 
tone arms. Push button Tape 
Recorder and High Fidelity Record 
Player are equipped with ‘‘Tri-Coustic” 
speaker system for high fidelity sound 
reproduction. At your RCA Audio- 
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Visual Dealer’s. 


See, hear, and operate them at your 
RCA Audio-Visual Dealer’s ... or 
have him come to your school and 
demonstrate. Look for his number 
under ‘“‘Motion Picture Equipment 
and Supplies” in your Classified 
Directory. 

*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual compo- 
nents as well as finished projectors are subjected to 
continuous testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “‘“LIFE-TESTED” 


at RCA means better, more reliable performance from 
RCA Projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS * CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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central control 
sound systems 


RauLanp School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 


performance and value. They perform 


every conceivable communications 
function for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 


the ultimate in budget-minded School 


Sound, designed and built to stay 
modern for years. 








your choice of every desirable 
feature and program facility 


RAULAND Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available 
features include: 


FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- 
gram on FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms 


Phonograph—distributes phono 
(transcription player or record changer); 
also available for use with tape recorder 


Microphones—selects and distributes 
rograms from multiple microphone 
ocations 


Intercom—permits 2-way conversation 
with any or all rooms 


Spots Features—Emergency Switch; 
all-call; signal clock provision; telephone 
intercom; remote control, etc. 


‘ogram 








RAULAND SYSTEMS are available 
with capacity up to 220 classrooms. 
RAULAND Public Address equipmentis 
also available for athletic field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Pioneers in School Sound 
, WRITE FOR 
; ‘ DETAILS rm» 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
3535-T Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 


© Send full details on all RAULAND 
School Sound Systems. 


We have. 1 








School. 





Address 





City Zone. a 
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; MORE for your MONEY | 








just as easily type both at the same 
time? 

Realizing the waste inherent in a 
system of this sort, we looked for a 
method of purchase orders that 
would eliminate double-effort and 
at the same time produce all the 
safeguards needed. 

The solution we found was a pre- 
pared pad of sensitized forms that 
required no carbons to make copies. 
Using this “snap out” form (see sam- 
ple form on page 68), we are able 
to produce an original and five col- 
ored copies with a single writing. 
This satisfies our need for safeguards 
and also speeds ordering, since no- 
body handles forms more than once. 

Under this system, the secretary 
for the department head makes out 
the requisition and purchase order 
at the same time. The requisitioner 
retains the original for his file and 
forwards the remaining complete set 
of five carbons to the business of- 
fice. I look the order over carefully 
and, if it is all right, sign it and for- 
ward it to the accounting depart- 
ment. The accounting department 
checks the encumbrances, snaps off 
the vendor’s copy, and inserts it in a 
window envelope for mailing. This 
is usually done the same day it is 
received. The perforated tab at the 
bottom of the snap-out form is de- 
tached, dated, and sent back to the 
requisitioner, which tells him the 
exact date his order was placed. 

A blue copy is sent to the receiv- 
ing clerk and a pink copy is sub- 
mitted to the principal. The account- 
ing department retains the other two 
carbons, filing the yellow one alpha- 
betically by vendor and the orange 
one numerically. 

The printing of these forms was 
done locally and cost $203 per 
thousand. This cost is high because 
our printer had to arrange the prop- 
er set-up and submit a dummy be- 
fore we gave him the go ahead, and 
we only ordered a thousand to start 
with. Subsequent orders, in greater 
quantities, will cost less. 

We have built in one other safe- 
guard for this system. My signature 
is printed on the forms and a match- 
ing signature must be put on the 
purchase order before it can be hon- 
ored. In the event that I am away 
or on vacation, the head accountant 
passes the orders through by using a 
rubber stamp facsimile. This makes it 
impossible for unauthorized person- 
nel to send out purchase orders. End 

















_ Superior Design, 
me Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 





f 
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far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


~ANERICAN 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
i buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 









AMERICAN @&F 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


i 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE : 

; PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING : 
} POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT j 
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2 GREAT “HEALTH PROTECTORS" 





‘Woodvale 


Aerosel 


i 
“a om pEoDORAAT 
AR SANITIZER | ond 
AIR SANITIZER 








Help prevent the spread of germs 
and infectious viruses in classrooms 
and washrooms. Holcomb’s two 
great aerosol sanitizer-deodorants 
chemically scrub the air . . . leave 
it clean and fresh smelling. DSX-11 
(faintly floral) or WOODVALE (just a 
hint of mint) Try them both! 


For every cleaning need, 
see your Holcombman! 


J.1, HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


ick © Dallas « Los Angeles « Tor 
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WHERE ALL CAN SEE... 








American Seating brings the fact 


RESEARCH STUDY reveals that 52% of 

elementary school children average 1.8 phys- 

ical defects per child which can be prevented. The 

number one contributing cause in the classroom is 
shown to be improper seating. 


Disturbing? Hardly the word when you consider 
these defects continue throughout school life un- 
less the cause is corrected. 


That’s why you need guideposts to mark the 
path to proper furniture selection: Guideposts on 
posture (seat backs that tilt to fit students’ spines; 
chair seats compound curved to conform to body 
contours, distribute weight evenly ). Guideposts on 
good vision (correct desk-top materials, with sci- 
entifically determined light reflectance). Guide- 
posts on convenience features (pedestal standards 
or single-unit construction; quiet glides, book- 
boxes that discourage trash collection). 


With the facts out in the open, you can prevent 
physical defects due to improper seating—before 
they happen. Your American Seating representa- 
tive can quickly demonstrate all the facts in the 
privacy of your own office or school at your con- 
venience. Call him soon. He offers the greatest 
experience in the school-furniture industry—along 
with quality that costs no more. For free booklet, 
The Facts about School Furniture Today, write: 
American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS © CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE * ENVOY@® SCHOOL 
FURNITURE * BODIFORM@® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS * STADIUM 
SEATS * CHAPEL FURNITURE ® FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


No matter what type of furniture you select from American 
Seating’s complete line, you can be sure of the greatest values 
in every price range. Shown are Classmate Open-Front Unit 
Tables with matching teacher's desk, round table, and two-pupil 
table. Photographed at beautiful Florida Cypress Gardens. 


Copyright 1959, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by patents and patents pending. 
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You can provide group seating in a wide variety of combinations with tables and chairs from the 
American Seating Classmate line. Shown above: Multi-Pupil Tables, Round Tables, matching teacher's desk. 


A message for you 


A lot of credit for a smooth-functioning school goes to having the right 
furniture in the right place at the right time. 

Kindergarten is a case in point. You need a continuous working surface 
for simple manipulative tasks. That’s where the American Seating Multi- 
Pupil Table is the ideal choice. It comes in sizes ranging from 2’ x 4’ to 
3’ x 6 with adjustable heights. Pedestal standards provide free foot and 
leg room. And the aluminum-banded Amerex® plastic top is practically 
indestructible. 

Because this table comes in heights up to 30 inches, you'll find it turning 
up in school cafeterias and restaurants, libraries, and dormitories. 

Yet it’s only one type of furniture among dozens you need to know about 
to have the right kind in the right place at the right time. Our booklet, 
The Facts about School Furniture Today, takes the guesswork out of 
choosing. Drop us a card for your free copy. 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY-CENTERS * CLASSMATE@® SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE ® UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE * ENVOY@ SCHOOL 
FURNITURE *© BODIFORM@® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ® STADIUM 
SEATS © CHAPEL FURNITURE * FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


Send for free booklet, The Facts about School Furniture Today 


Find Your Nearest 
Representative in 
the Yellow Pages | 


Form F6503-5—Printed in U.S.A 
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commercial 


By JAMES Y. MOULTRIE, 
Director of Instruction, Muscogee County 
School District, Columbus, Ga. 


Almost any local television station 
will donate public service time for 
experimental projects in education. 
Here’s how Muscogee County, Ga., 
uses commercial television to enrich 
its schools’ teaching program. 
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Put your school program on 








School officials in Muscogee County, Ga., are 
using local commercial television to strengthen their 
educational program. 

Stimulated by the enthusiasm and skills gained by 
two teachers chosen to attend a television workshop 
sponsored by the state department of education last 
year, school administrators approached two local tele- 
vision stations, WRBL-TV and WTVM, about the pos- 
sibility of obtaining public service time for educational 
purposes. Each of the stations willingly contributed 
daily time slots of 15 minutes. 

The two trained teachers were released from other 
duties to allow them to prepare and present their tele- 
vision lessons—one in music and one in Spanish. These 
fields were chosen because of the potentialities for en- 
riching the existing school program through television. 

The regular program in music called for special 
teachers to get around to classrooms once each week, 
and sometimes less often. The prospect of each pupil 
having music almost daily by television, along with the 
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THIS ROBS TEACHERS 


and students of 
precious working time! 


Even heavy-handed students don’t break 
GENERAL PENCIL points. 


The secret is GENERAL’s exclusive 
“Carbo-weld”. It makes points stronger, longer- 
lasting — virtually “breakproof”. 

Economical! Saves lots of class time, too. 


Since 1889, GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
has manufactured a complete line of School 
Pencils. In each one, we give you intrinsic extra 
values (like costly Ceylon graphite points 

that stay sharp, write smoother longer! ) 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


We'll gladly send you complete information 
about School Pencils and supply 

samples so you can test them yourself. 
You'll discover big savings by 

sending us your bidding requirements. 

























For art classes—complete line of drawing 
pencils available, including preferred 
GENERAL Charcoal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 


GENERAL'S Canto Geld E 


ENERAL -escu co. 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


-O 
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NEW! cenco° 


Mobile Laboratory 





in different locations, any 
vantage point. Moves quickly. 
a ‘ Equipped with gas, electric 
and water services, support 
rods and pegboard display 
panel. Roomy storage 
area. In attractive 
oe colors, large 
Formica top. 
Write for 
full details, 


EACH 
$295.00 


‘ , 
ti For science teacher demonstrations 
{ 











CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
ACO A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 


1718-2 Irving Park | Road e Chicago 13, Ilinois 
h and 








J. 
® oa. © Birmingham © Santa Clara Los — « Tulsa 
Houston « Toronto « Montreal « Vancouver © Ottawa 
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Daily Spanish lessons are now available to both elemen- 
tary and high school students in Muscogee County via a 
15-minute time slot contributed by a local TV station. 


visits by special teachers, was exciting. The regular pro- 
gram called for foreign languages in the high school 
grades, but none for elementary pupils. Television of- 
fered the opportunity to provide foreign language ex- 
periences for elementary children, as well as an enrich- 
ment activity for high school language classes. 


How the TV lessons are taught 


The time slots on each television station are divided 
between the two teachers. While one teacher performs 
at one station, the other is performing at the other. The 
music classes are aimed at two levels—primary and 
upper elementary. The by-line for one program is 
“Music Made Easy,” the other is “TV Music Time.” 
The Spanish lessons are also aimed at two levels—be- 
ginning Spanish for elementary pupils, and conversa- 
tional Spanish for upper grades and adults. The Span- 
ish by-lines are “Ninos—Spanish for Young People,” 
and “South of the Border.” 

The two television programs have also presented op- 
portunities to use resource people from both the school 
system and the community. Regular teachers have ap- 
peared as guests occasionally and for substitute pro- 
grams. Visitors with special talents have helped to en- 
rich the programs and demonstrate relationships be- 
tween subject areas. 

Response to these programs has been most encour- 
aging from laymen and schoolmen alike. Schools in out- 
lying areas, where special music and language teachers 
are not available, are enthusiastically receiving these 
programs. Parents have even reported changing their 
lunch schedules in order to be at home for the Spanish 
and music lessons. Parent-teacher groups have pitched 
in with projects to provide television receivers. 

| Problems of coordination arise occasionally though 
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Rate Your Hot Lunch Program! — 
GOOD tops! efficient! profitable! | 
FAIR S050 Sarticipation 


POOR sliding badly! needs help! 


























Whatever your rating... HERE’S IMPORTANT NEWS FOR YOU! 





Under no cost or obligation—you can learn 
how other schools have advantageously used 
Stewart In-fra-red Service to: 











[4] Minimize waste, enjoy greater 


convenience 


: Increase student hot lunch participati : , 
‘ [1] sti taint Provide greater variety 
Increase student milk consumpti . Po ' 

[2] sane [6] Provide hot lunches and ‘‘snack bars’’ 
o- [3] Campus-feed more students on a profitable basis 
ol 
yf- ——_— ee ee me mes Se ee cence ems Seem eee ee eee ee ee ee ee — 
X= 
h- 

STEWART IN-FRA-RED SERVICE STEWART IN-FRA-RED SERVICE 

. » » provides a quick, maintenance-free source ... fills big needs in simple, satisfying ways. In six 

for tasty, nutritious, toasted sandwiches in an —_ —< eee ep a “ae a 

li iety. 2 ee single franchise to coast-to-coast distribution—plus 
led a. . roel yeony gp Bag inte five foreign countries. Each week over 1,000,000 
ms ‘ y P, req P y Stewart In-fra-red Sandwiches are enjoyed by peo- 
‘he no space. ple everywhere! 
nd | Usin i i 
, g ultra-efficient infra-red rays, the Stewart 
1S HOT LUNCH IS FOREMOST. ssi ALWAYS! In-fra-red cookery seals in nutrition and flavor— 
c.” Stewart Service is ideal for schools with no rather than cooking them out. Wide institutional 
be- cafeteria . . . it also supports, embellishes exist- use at military establishments, hospitals, plants, 
oe ing hot lunch programs. It is not a replacement! schools, etc. has resulted from this new method 
ne of serving quality hot sandwiches. 
c HOW DOES YOUR HOT LUNCH Supplying both the cookery and the sandwiches, 
Stewart In-fra-red is tailor-made for school feed- 
op- P ROGRAM RATE? ing. Each day more school leaders and students 
‘ ‘ : ; . : discover that Stewart In-fra-red Service is just 
ool Assistance is available in sO many ways with what they are looking for. Though the primary 
ap- Stewart In-fra-red Service. Let an experienced use of Stewart In-fra-red Sandwiches is for the 
ro- Stewart representative show you how you can regular lunch program, this versatile service lends 
en- use it to advantage. itself to athletic events, socials, club activities, 
be- meetings, etc, 

For first-hand information about this Schools everywhere are cashing in on the multi- 
yur= preven program of school feeding benefits of Stewart In-fra-red Service. Yours can, 
yut- write to: too! 
1ers 
ee | oo S . ---------------------------------- i 
heir 
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é 
hed Toke Stewart In-fra-red, Ine. 
ugh Harvard, Illinois 
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ROLL-OUT 
QW GYM SEATS 


Hussey’s space-saving, exclusive ‘‘all closed’’ deck pre- 
vents litter collecting under the stand, thus reduces fire 
hazard, makes it unnecessary to crawl under the seats to 
recover articles accidentally dropped, elminates the sense 
of insecurity many persons have in the open type of deck. 
They are far safer than any other known design and re- 
duce insurance costs. Ideal for schools, armories, audi- 
toriums, etc. 
















Contribution of air time by a second local station permits 
daily music instruction to supplement the less frequent visits 
of special music teachers to the schools in the district. 





See oor catalog ie 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE, OR 




















woot te ome none prove insurmountable. Study guides for lessons 
Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc., 5 R.R. Avenue, North Berwick, Maine need to be prepared in advance and art work for visuals 
becomes an important item. Substitute programs for 
(Circle number 732 for more information) =| ~days when the regular teacher is absent need to be 


planned. Continuity in programming for pupils who 
tuned in late presents a problem, too. The correct pac- 
ing of lessons along with appropriate review techniques 
represents a constant challenge to the teacher. 


Results of experiment 


Some of the conclusions drawn from this experience 
| with organized instruction by television, follow: 
| 1. Television can be used to advantage in enriching 
educational experiences for children. 

2. Talents of superior teachers can be utilized for 
larger numbers of students through this medium. 

3. Resource persons can be made available for more 
pupils due to economy of time. 

4. Parents have a better understanding of the objec- 
tives of education after watching the programs on their 
home television screens. 

5. Satisfactory programming requires close coordi- 


for Safe De-Liming § ™:”: 


6. Classroom teachers must be brought into the 








No need for harsh, hazardous acids, or ab- | planning and evaluation in order to prepare pupils in 
rasives. Flash-Klenz cleans up lime deposits adv; d © 242, , -. follow iviti 
safely—on peg-belt (flight type) dish machines, advance and to initiate appropriate follow-up activities 
steam fables, bain maries, coffee urns, sinks, | for them. 

d . . . . 4 
a fountains, glass and stainless steel 7. An adequate budget 1s necessary for props, visuals 


and art work. 

Teachers and school officials of the Muscogee County 
School District are enthusiastically planning ahead for 
more effective use of educational television. Their plans 
eatin tenn dainia ; include wider use of commercial stations, the develop- 

ment of a state-wide educational television network, 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. and dreams of a local station as a part of this educa- 


Sis SELOIT. WISCONSIN tional network. End 


ao Will Not Damage Nylon Pegs 


an No dangerous fumes, pump seals, and metal 
7 burns, or corrosion. Flash- parts. Simple and eco- 
Klenz protects personnel, nomical to use. 
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The publishers of School Management are pleased to announce 


SCHOOL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


First in a series of annual school reference guides for the public school district office. 


The Average pupil enrollment per school district has increased 67% in the 

NEED last five years.* This rapid increase in pupil population has produced, 
at the local district level, new problems of paperwork and cost control 
that can only continue to grow. 














SOE is the first and only annual specifically designed to help solve 
= , y pe any g Pp 
its these administrative problems. It pinpoints the tools of modern 
business management, how they can be used, where they can be bought. 
*Source: NEA Research Report, 1958, R-6. 
ns 
ils 
or The 3 fold 
be 
“i PURPOSE ow to select school office equipment 
c- Where to buy it 
es How to use it 
12 big editorial sections devoted to: 
Accounting and punched card systems Duplicating machines Office layout and furniture 
ce Adding machines and calculators Intercommunications Recordkeeping 
Copying machines Mailroom equipment Time savers and supplies 
ng Dictating machines Office forms Typewriters 
ae 4 separate indexes 
Product index, Trade name index, Manufacturers’ index, Advertisers’ index 
re 
Cc WHO ill receive it SOE was published on October 10, 1959. Guaranteed 
cir circulation of 15,000. 
SOE has been automatically directed to every p------------------- 
li- distri i ivi - 
s - —_ presently receiving SCHOOL MAN ! SCHOOL OFFICE EQUIPMENT ANNUAL 
- ACEMENT. A copy was sent in care of the dis- | School Management Magazines, inc. 
in trict superintendent for reference and use in the | 22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
istrict’s ces | Gentlemen: Please send_____copies of the 1959-60 edition 
es district's offices. | of SCHOOL OFFICE EQUIPMENT ANNUAL t 
- 0: 
rs Since many districts will have need NAME TITLE 
for more than one copy of SOE, we | 
ty have provided the adjoining cou- | ADDRESS 
ts pon for your use in ordering addi- | 
a tional copies at the per copy price crv STATE 
p- of $1. | Number of students enrolled in distriet—— —§ —_____—_ 
4 | | understand the cost is $1 per copy 
’ SCHOOL OFFICE EQUIPMENT ANNUAL | 
a Published .by School. Management. Magazines, CO) Remittance enclosed 0 Ot me 
Inc., 22 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. ' Cy Bilton attedied Ourdices Oier 
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How to manage 


a graduation y ! 


Preparation for graduation should start in November if last-min- 
ute confusion is to be avoided. Here’s a step-by-step account of 
how one high school minimizes the problem by careful pre-planning. 





= s« ao For high school principals 
and faculty members, preparation 
for graduation exercises is often a 
nightmare. Rehearsals come just 
when everyone is preoccupied with 
study for final exams. Cleanup 
comes after school is over. Caps 
and gowns must be delivered, fitted 
and finally returned. 


A man with a plan 


Edward S. Assmus, principal of 
Nutley, N. J., High School, has 
been conducting impressive gradua- 
tion ceremonies for seven years 
with virtually none of the usual con- 
fusion. His method is based on 
three “rules”: Complete student 
participation in planning and pro- 
graming; limited faculty responsi- 
bility except for supervisory chores, 
and use of a clearly thought-out 
analysis of the ceremony concisely 
set down as a single page of written 
instructions. 

The first two points of Assmus’ 
approach are closely inter-related. 


Maximum student participation re- 
quires close and detailed faculty 
supervision. A system had to be 
devised whereby teachers could 
give the time needed, and still not 
be overburdened during the busy 
period of class matter reviews, final 
exams and term end reports. 

Mr. Assmus decided this could 
best be accomplished by using more, 
rather than fewer, faculty members 
—but on a rotating basis from year 
to year. Between 15 and 20 teach- 
ers have graduation assignments 
each year. In this way, no one 
teacher has too much to do. Coordi- 
nation is accomplished by organiz- 
ing the details of the ceremony into 
four general sections and perma- 
nently assigning a “supervisor” to 
each. Assmus has the responsibility 
for the final coordination of the en- 
tire program. 

The four sections of the Nutley 
graduation preparation are: student 
speeches, under the supervision of 
the English department head; pro- 


cessional, recessional, seating and 
other physical arrangements, under 
the dean of boys; caps and gowns, 
handled by the sewing instructor of 
the industrial’ arts department; and 
choral singing, under the head of 
the music department. 


Student speakers 

The advantages of this system 
are demonstrated by the ease with 
which Nutley graduation speeches 
are arranged. No outside speakers 
are ever used. Instead, members of 
the graduation class carry the speak- 
ing assignments for the evening. A 
student, the class president, even 
presides at the ceremony. In all, six 
briet talks are given. The program 
is planned so as to have evciy two 
speeches followed by a_ choral 
selection. 

Each of the six student speakers 
is assigned his or her own faculty 
advisor. This gives the student the 
benefit of individual attention—and 
as much of it as may be required. 
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At the same time, this assignment is 
not a great burden on any one fac- 
ulty member. No teacher works 
with more than one student. 

The head of the English depart- 
ment meets with the speakers and 
their advisors once to help them de- 
cide on a theme for the talks. All 
speeches are submitted to him for 
final approval well in advance of 
the ceremony. He then coaches the 
students and the class president in 
their presentations. 


Caps and gowns 

Measuring and ordering of caps 
and gowns can be a tremendous and 
time consuming task. Here, Nutley 
takes advantage of outside help. It 
rents its caps and gowns from the 
E. R. Moore Co.’s New York office. 
The sewing instructor, who is always 
in charge of this phase of the gradu- 
ation preparations, receives a com- 
plete measuring kit from the com- 
pany early in the fall. It includes a 
“quick measuring” wall chart for 
determining gown sizes and a tape 
measure for the cap sizes. Special 
simplified forms are provided for 
listing both measurements for each 
graduate. 

For convenience, the company 
packs the gowns according to the 
sequence of names on the list. In 
this way, the gowns can be given out 


Congratulations are offered to Nutley’s graduating seniors by 
Principal Edward S. Assmus, diplomas distributed later. 
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Diplomas are given to students after ceremonies, at 
the time that they turn in their caps and gowns. 


quickly and easily by simply having 
the students line up in the same 
order as their names appear on the 
order form. 

Key to this phase of graduation 
preparations is to place the order 
for caps and gowns as early in the 
year as possible. In fact, when they 
are returned to the company after 
the graduation ceremony, a card, 
provided by the supplier, is returned 
in the shipment. On this card is 
noted the approximate number of 
students that will graduate the next 
June, the tentative date of the 
graduation ceremony, and color 
gown Nutley has decided to use. 
(Nutley favors grey or maroon for 
boys, white for girls.) 

The actual measurements for 
each student, and the final con- 
firmation of the order itself, are not 
forwarded to the company until 
early in the following school year, 
generally between October 15 and 
November 15. The caps and gowns 
are distributed to the students two 
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Put that in the locker room, sonny. 
You can’t slide on our floors now that we 


Use a slip-retardant wax 
containing LUDOX’ 


You benefit two ways with floor wax 
containing “‘Ludox’’. First, there’s 
the skid resistance “‘Ludox’”’ adds. 
Tiny,transparent spheres of “Ludox” 
exert a snubbing action with every 
footstep... give sure-footed traction. 
Second, you get the lasting beauty 
only a fine wax can give your floors 
... and it’s easy to keep floors beau- 
tiful, because scratches and scuffs 
can be buffed out, without rewaxing. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Industrial and Biochemicals Dept. 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


® 
i U D OX g E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 4 


Room N-2533SM, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
Please send me the free booklet describing the advan- 


(Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient) 


Floor waxes containing ‘‘Ludox’’, 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give 
your floors the appearance you want, 
plus added safety underfoot. 

Mail coupon below for more in- 
formation, and a list of suppliers 
of quality floor waxes containing 
“Ludox’’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Industrial and Bio- 
chemicals Dept., Room N-2533, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 





tages of using floor wax containing “‘Ludox” and a 








Firm Title 





Address 
City State 


"EG. US. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 3 
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days before the graduation cere- 
mony. 

Instead of giving out diplomas 
during the graduation, a role call of 
the graduates’ names is read. Later 
the students reassemble to pick up 
their diplomas. They must return 
their caps and gowns before they 
receive their diplomas. This elimi- 
nates the bothersome job of collec- 
tion and follow-up. The caps and 
gowns are packed and on their way 
back to the supplier within hours 
after graduation. 


The processional 


The actual graduation ceremony 
itself, including marshalling the pro- 
cessional and recessional and seat- 
ing of the graduating class, is under 
the supervision of the dean of boys. 
Nutley graduations are held out- 
doors in the community’s park. The 
graduates file across the green from 
two separate points to their seats in 
a temporary grandstand. A faculty 
member acts as marshal for each 
file. 

Two rehearsals are held in the 
park about three weeks before the 
actual graduation. It is at this time 
that each student receives the one- 


page instruction sheets. These tell 
exactly what each participant 


should be doing at any given mo- 
ment during the ceremony. Prin- 
cipal Assmus feels these sheets are 
essential to a smooth-running gradu- 
ation. In his opinion, they are at 
least as important as the rehearsals 
themselves. A third rehearsal is 
held in the school auditorium in 
case rain forces the affair indoors. 
This contingency is also covered on 
the written instruction sheets. End 





Students prepare musical selections, 
with graduating class playing key role. 
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If, as a member of a schoo] You can do what buyers for industry do. . . make a systematic 
point by point comparison of the different brands offered. 
administration, you're asked When you apply this professional method to typewriter buying 
decisions you’ll see for yourself how Royal’s more rugged con- 
to help decide on the Pure _ struction means lower total typewriter cost ... lower mainte- 
nance expenses. . . higher resale values. 
You'll be able to evaluate exclusive Royal features, too, such 


, as MAGIC® MARGIN and TWIN PAK® RIBBON that make typing 
effect, to act as a part-time easier to teach and easier to learn. 


° See for yourself why more than half of all typewriters in the 
purchasing agent Si nation’s classrooms are Royals! Call your nearby Royal repre- 
sentative for convenient analysis forms you fill out yourself. 


® 
OYA standard 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation 


chase of typewriters...in 








tions, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters, 

‘role. THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
(Circle number 752 for more information) 
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How to anti 


When parents and taxpayers have questions 
that go unanswered, it’s easy for hostile groups 
to undermine the schools. Here’s Santa 


Barbara’s solution: preventive public relations. 


= = = During the last school 
year, 14 town meetings on educa- 
tion were held in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Their purpose: to give citi- 
zens an opportunity to ask specific 
questions about their public school 
system. But there was an even more 
basic reason, too. The school board 
and Superintendent Norman Schar- 
er wanted to be able to anticipate 
any dissatisfaction in the commu- 
nity before it began to nourish trou- 
ble. 

The idea of public information 
meetings isn’t new. Three aspects of 
the Santa Barbara experience make 
it worth reporting, however, and 
worth copying if you suspect unrest 
in your own community: 

1. Santa Barbara spread the ses- 
sions throughout the town, thus add- 
ing a neighborhood flavor to each of 
the gatherings. 

2. Questions were answered forth- 
rightly and thoroughly. 

3. The superintendent, by his 
candor and attitude, made it obvious 
to attendants that school officials 


THE QUESTIONS MOST FREQUENTLY ASKED 


why not?” 


high school level?” 


instead of homework?” 





“What is kindergarten supposed to accomplish?” 
“Do the schools teach phonetic spelling and reading? If not, 


“How does our high school rate for college entrance work?” 
g g 
“How far can a teacher go in punishing a student?” 


“Why don’t sixth graders receive more homework to prepare 
them for the big change-over to junior high?” 


“Is there a remedial reading and math program at the junior 
“Why don’t you have one hour of study hall, well supervised, 


“Inasmuch as our economic system seems to be based on in- 
dividual initiative and competition, why aren’t these things 
stressed more in our schools?” 
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community unrest 


were eager to get feed-back from 
parents on any school subject. 


How the program began 


The first town meeting was ar- 
ranged by the high school PTA as 
one of its regular monthly pro- 
grams. Persons interested in asking 
questions about any area of public 
education were invited to submit 
their questions in writing, in ad- 
vance of the meeting date. A local 
scientist, respected in the commu- 
nity, served as moderator and pre- 
sented the questions to Superin- 
tendent Scharer for discussion. 

Why were the questions asked 
for in writing? Says Scharer, “When 
the meetings started, I was frankly 
worried that the unhappy group 
would load the audience and cause 
trouble and embarrassment. They 
did come to the second meeting 
and asked the same questions they 
had been pushing at PTA meet- 
ings and elsewhere. Fortunately, 
the moderator handled the situation 
so adroitly that the group never 


showed up again. We relaxed the 
rule after the first two or three 
meetings when it became apparent 
that it wasn’t necessary to adhere 
to the strict rule of written ques- 
tions. There is another advantage to 
the written question, however. It 
makes the moderator’s job easier 
since he can frequently combine 
and re-state questions, and thus 
move the meeting at a faster pace.” 


Setting up the series 


The first program was well re- 
ceived and plans were made im- 
mediately for a series of similar 
meetings at other schools spread 
throughout the district. In each case 
they were held in school auditori- 
ums. Different moderators were 
used (though all were prominent 
citizens: a newspaper publisher, 
two bank officials, the president of 
a local college, etc.). In addition, 
the principal of the school where 
the meeting was held acted as a re- 
source person to answer questions 
pertaining to his particular educa- 


AT THE SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC MEETINGS 


“What is being done to encourage the ‘average’ child?” 
“How tactful should a teacher be when writing personal com- 


ments on a student's report card?” 


“Why isn’t more time spent in teaching our children how to 


study?” 


“What is being done about a new report card?” 
“What are the possibilities of having foreign languages taught 


in the elementary schools?” 


“What help is given a student in choosing his life work before 


graduation from high school?” 


“How can parents and the general public assist in improving 


the educational program?” 


“What is your attitude regarding parents visiting junior high 


school classes?” 
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tional area. Whenever possible, the 
principal was involved in answer- 
ing questions, partly because the 
questioners were his parents and 
partly because he was more familiar 
with local situations. 

The same general questions were 
asked at meeting after meeting. 
Scharer reports that after the third 
meeting, he could almost anticipate 
what was coming. Interestingly, this 
definite pattern showed no change 
which could be attributed to the 
various socio-economic levels of the 
audiences. The critical subject areas 
were homework, report cards, build- 
ing and employment, (see below). 

School officials feel that the town 
meetings have been a major factor 
in abating dissatisfaction in the 
community. Moreover, the ques- 
tions and opinions expressed have 
resulted in the adoption of new or 
altered policies on discipline and 
homework, the development of a 
new elementary report card, and a 
study of teaching foreign languages 
in the elementary schools. End 














Underwood Touch-Master Il—The standard typewriter with 
a touch so light it’s almost electric. Actually requires 58% less 


typing strain 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding Ma- 
chine—Carriage permits writing record and 
adding and subtracting simultaneously 


Underwood Documentor—The beautifully styled electric type 
writer with the ‘closer control’ keyboard. 


Underwood ‘Distinctive’ Carbon Paper 
— It’s solvent-coated so it’s smudge-proof 
One-weight and finish does most jobs 
Underwood Duo-Pak Typewriter Rib- 
bon —Twin spools end threading problems— 
permit easy ‘click in” operation. 


Underwood Add-Mate —The only port- 
able all-electric adding—subtracting ma 
chine. Ten key keyboard adds, subtracts 
multiplies, totals, sub-totals—error-free 


Underwood Account-Master—All purpose au- 
tomatic accounting machine, with 10-Key speed 
and accuracy. Capable of handling all accounting 


performance records 


Ielale(-lanzelote Plaetelrtitelel UL 


the most complete line of business machines in the world 


1 Park Avenue. New York 16. N.Y 
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»’ THOUGHT STARTERS 





A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


b Dental hygiene program 
cuts tooth problems 


A dental hygiene program carried 
out in the West Hartford, Conn., 
schools for the last eight years, has 
been given credit for a considerable 
improvement in children’s teeth in the 
area. 

Figures show that when the pro- 
gram started, 85% of the children 
examined were referred to their fam- 
ily dentists for treatment. That figure 
dropped to 47% last year. 

The West Hartford dental hygiene 
program is a three-pronged affair in- 
cluding education, inspection and vol- 
untary treatment. 

The education part includes class- 
room instruction in the grade schools 
with dental hygienists showing chil- 
dren how to care for their teeth. Each 
child also has his teeth inspected and 
is referred to his family dentist if treat- 
ment is needed. 





Lapping up education 

An objection to “wasteful 
frills” that soak up school dol- 
lars has been voiced by a repre- 
sentative of one of America’s 
“basic industries’—drinking. 

Lawrence H. Sarricks, head 
of the bartenders union in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has taken up the 
cudgels against frills in educa- 
tion, claiming that if they were 
eliminated teachers could be 
paid better salaries without in- 
creasing school taxes. 

Sarricks has also attacked 
Superintendent Calvin Gross for 
encouraging teachers to bring 
pressure to bear on the state 
legislature to pass a school tax 
program. Teachers in Pittsburgh 
start at a $4,000 minimum. Low- 
est pay for bartenders is $4,576 
plus tips. 

But, then, if Pittsburgh would 
stop wasting money on educa- 
tion and start spending some 
where it really belongs, perhaps 
it could approach the paradise 
of Chilpancingo, Mexico. There, 
there are 30 saloons to. every 
school—and not an educational 
frill. 
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The third aspect of the program 
involves fluoride treatments begun in 
1953 and put on a self-sustaining 
basis two years ago, when $3 was 
charged for a series of treatments. The 
fee this year has been raised to $5. 

Seventy percent of eligible students 
are taking the fluoride treatments. 


7 Primary grade children 
learn Euclidian geometry 


First and second-grade students in 
five school districts in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area are learning Euclidian 
geometry this year under a program 
supported by the National Science 
Foundation. 

Two professors from nearby Stan- 
ford University are providing the im- 
petus for the program. 

The geometry classes grew out of 
an experiment carried out by one of 
the professors, Dr. Newton Hawley, 
associate professor of mathematics, in 
the spring of 1958. Dr. Hawley was 
invited to speak before his daughter’s 
first grade class. He presented the 
children with some geometric con- 
cepts that fascinated them so much, 
he was signed up to give a short daily 
lesson for the rest of the term. 

Last year Dr. Hawley and Dr. 
Patrick Suppes, associate professor of 
philosophy, brought geometry to 100 
students at three different schools. 
The three classes proved to be “highly 
successful and very practical,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Hawley. 

As a result the program is being ex- 
panded this year to include students 
in the Mountain View, Portola Valley, 
Burlingame, Ravenswood and Palo 
Alto school districts. It has been de- 
signed to begin with second-graders 
instead of first because the professors 
found that some reading ability is nec- 
essary. A workbook is now being pre- 
pared. 

“As far as we know a program like 
this has not been tried before,” says 
Dr. Hawley. But he noted that geom- 
etry is an elementary school subject in 
many European schools. “The subject 
is so appealing that we don't have to 
appeal to any outside interests,” Haw- 
ley stated. “The subject is not beyond 
the children; our problems are prob- 
lems of presentation.” 

The program is not for gifted chil- 





Report cards 


Students in Garden City, 
N. Y., are getting a new kind of 
report card this year—from the 
police. Youngsters who ride bi- 
cycles to school will receive 
grades on their safety habits. Re- 
ports on such violations as riding 
on the wrong side of the street 
and carrying friends on handle 
bars will be sent to parents. 

A similar plan, initiated in 
neighboring R®ckville Center, 
N. Y., last year has resulted in a 
substantial reduction in_ traffic 
violations by cyclists. There, po- 
lice confiscate bikes for serious 
violations, inform parents when 
minor transgressions are com- 
mitted. 











dren. The workbook is being prepared 
with as many as six different versions 
of each lesson, ranging from standard 
high school explanations to much sim- 
pler ones. The professors plan to evalu- 
ate the program through the use of 
testing, and hope to announce results 
by the end of the year. 


* Entrance age lowered 
in Colorado district 


Reversing a nationwide trend to- 
wards raising the entrance-age for ele- 
mentary school children, the Cherry 
Creek, Colo., school district has recent- 
ly announced that it will now make it 
possible for younger children to start 
the first grade. 

Rather than set an arbitrary date 
previously children had to be six by 
November 30th in order to enter the 
first grade that year—the district has 
ruled that a child may enter school 
“when he is ready.” 

In practice this will mean that if a 
child is six or nearly six when school 
starts, he will be automatically ad- 
mitted. If he is considerably younger 
and his parents want him to start 
school, they will have to take him to 
an approved psychologist who will 
recommend his admission or advise 
that he wait another year. 

Other school districts in the area 
are holding to the November 30th 
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Hlamilton....most 


imaginative Arts and 


Crafts line available! 











j--f HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY + TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 











Never before have wood, steel and color been so imagina- 
tively combined! New Hamilton Arts and Crafts furniture 
unites contemporary design and modern materials with 
Hamilton’s years of experience in the school equipment field. 
The result—the most attractive, economical and highly 
functional Arts and Crafts line available. Why not see for 
yourself... consult your Hamilton representative for creative 
planning help! 


Hamilton furniture makes teaching more productive—learn- 
ing more enjoyable! 








Mechanical Drawing 


tlamilton. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 





(Circle number 769 for more information) 








date or following the lead of Jefferson 
County and demanding that children 
be six by September Ist if they are to be 
admitted to school that year. 


b Financing rated as 
top school problem 


A survey of 236 school superin- 
tendents, board members, education 
writers, and citizen committee mem- 
bers throughout the country, reveals 
that a large plurality feels that school 
financing is education’s greatest cur- 
rent problem. 

The survey, taken for SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT by Arnold Bloom of the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, also showed that school-citi- 
zen relations underlie most of the 
pressing problems. 

The survey was taken on a free- 
answer basis. Respondents were asked 
to name the three school problems they 
were most concerned with as school 
opened this fall. Better than 36% of 
those replying chose school finances 
as the number one problem. Other 
frequently mentioned problems in- 
cluded classroom shortage (26.7%); 
shortage of qualified teachers 
(9.7)%; curriculum improvement 
(8% ); district reorganization (4.7% ); 
public relations (4.7% ); improvement 
of teacher salaries (2.9% ); local poli- 
tics (1.6%); racial integration 
(1.3%); unsafe buildings (0.9% ). 

Underlying all the replies was the 
general feeling that greater public 
understanding of school problems 
must be achieved before any single one 
can actually be solved. 

A Hicksville, N. Y., school board 
member summed up this feeling when 
he listed as his main problem: “To get 
the community to continue to sup- 
port quality education despite high 
taxes.” 

The solution, said Superintendent 
Ernest R. Britton, of Midland, Mich., 
is to “maintain and improve quality 
without increasing the unit cost.” 


* Televised physics course 
offered to Texas students 


High school students taking first- 
year physics in at least 23 Texas 
school districts this year are getting 
three periods of training each week 
over television. Two periods are con- 
ducted by their own individual teach- 
ers. 

The teaching program involves the 
cooperation of independent school dis- 
tricts in six East Texas counties and 
Houston’s educational television sta- 
tion, KUHT. 

In each district at least one class 
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in first-year physics is scheduled at 
11:30 a.m. this semester. At that hour, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, they turn on Channel 8 on 
their television sets to hear and watch 
John Outterson, an _ experienced 
teacher-on-television, conduct a regu- 
lar class period. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays, the 
physics teacher in each high school in 
the 23 districts conducts the period 
himself—generally a laboratory period. 

Students in physics classes sched- 
uled at other hours are being encour- 
aged to get a study period scheduled 
for 11:30 a.m. so they can watch the 
televised instruction. 

Coordinator for the project is Dr. 
Lester S. Richardson, of the Univer- 
sity of Houston physics department. 
Under a $44,000 grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the univer- 
sity is studying the results of the proj- 
ect. “Matched pairs” are being used to 
compare the achievements of the stu- 
dents who watch the TV course as part 
of their schedule, those who see it as 
“enrichment” but have their regular 
physics classes at other times under 
their own teachers, and those who 
aren’t involved in TV teaching at all 
but get only local training. 

“Physics requires more time and 
preparation by teachers than almost 
any other course taught in high 
school,” Outterson commented. “In 
smaller high schools only a few stu- 
dents get to take physics, and they are 
often the top students; but by the na- 
ture of things, they sometimes get a 
course that is not as thoroughly pre- 
pared as one would desire. 

“On television we will give them a 
thoroughly prepared course. We trust 
that it will bring to the better students 
in smaller schools better education.” 

Outterson said that the teachers in 
various schools to whom he has talked 
are all enthusiastic over the arrange- 
ments. “They realize what it can do for 
them, for their students,” he said. 


> Teacher speakers bureau 
aids public relations 


Teachers in Modesto, Calif., have 
come up with an idea that has aided 
their school public relations program 
immensely and at the same time added 
greatly to their individual stature in 
the community. They have set up a 
speakers bureau offering programs, at 
no charge, to every local service club, 
civic and fraternal organization. 

During the first eight months of its 
operation, the project, called the Com- 
munity Service Organization, has pro- 
vided speakers or entertainers from 
within the ranks of school employees 
for 167 programs before 118 different 
clubs and organizations. 
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To date, 175 teachers and adminis- 
trators have signed up in the group 
to contribute their talents on every 
subject from science and English lec- 
tures to banjo playing and model 
train making. 

The subjects themselves fill a big- 
ger page than the list of volunteer 
speakers. Most of the teachers and 
administrators have at least two fields 
in which they can speak, demonstrate, 
show films or perform. 

The plan started working just about 
a year ago when 27 teachers, repre- 
senting all the schools in the Modesto 
city system, the teacher associations 
and the junior college faculty club, 


met to kick the idea around and be- 
gin the talent pool. 

To obtain information about those 
who might be qualified and willing 
to appear before local groups as speak- 
ers, panel members, musicians, etc., a 
questionnaire was sent to every teach- 
er and administrator. 

The response was more than grati- 
fying. 

Teachers and administrators by the 
score expressed their willingnéss to 
appear before groups. Some of the 
topics they were anxious to talk to 
the public about included athletics, 
health, welfare, agriculture, art, coun- 
selling, school building problems, 





now... you can have a planned “Business Training” 


Laboratory with Ceamet- 





MODULAR DESK UNITS and 
FAMOUS CRAMER POSTURE CHAIRS 



















TYPING 





SHORTHAND 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE PRACTICE 











GENERAL BUSINESS 
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Teach office procedure . . . offer senior secretarial training 
. . - in an authentic office atmosphere! Here is the first 
laboratory-designed modular furniture for business training. 
All types of office work can be taught in the same classroom. 


Typewriter desks and posture chairs feature fingertip adjust- 
ments. Maintenance free modern design. Plastic tops. Units 
will not “walk” from vibration. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 


AILS 2 . 
= tical units. 


7 basic free-standing units, plus 3 auxiliary units and 
optional bookshelves, combine to make hundreds of prac- 


POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 ADAMS / DEPT. SM-11 / KANSAS CITY 5, KANSAS 
(Circle number 716 for more information) 
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» Realistic project aids 
schools, saves money 


Vocational industrial training 
classes at Central High School in 
Springfield, Mo., are in the midst of 
a project which will make all the 
Springfield schools safer for many 
years to come. And students are get- 
ting a realistic industrial production 
project in the design and manufac- 
ture of fireproof steel cabinets. 

The project started last spring 
when the city’s fire prevention 
bureau recommended that all in- 
flammable materials, including dupli- 
cator fluids, be stored in fire proof 
cabinets. Rather than purchase them, 
the schools decided to have the cab- 


Steel cabinets are being built by stu- 
dents to fill a real school need. 





text continued from page 89 

speech, leadership, curriculum, men- 
tal health, careers, junior colleges, 
current and world affairs, industrial 
arts, handicapped children, slow 
learners, business, public relations, 
teaching in the Indian Service and 
reading to children. 

Offers to give slide talks came in 
from volunteers with slides on Alaska, 
Mexico, Australia, Europe, Japan, 
Korea, Hawaii, Sweden, India and 
national parks in the U.S. 

An announcement of the service 
was made in the local newspapers and 
calls began coming in to Mrs. Inez 
Rice, school public relations director 
who had volunteered to coordinate 


the program, from groups* throughout. 


the area. Many expressed relief at 
finding such a simple way to provide 
a program for the next meeting. 
For the first ‘time, in many cases, 
the people of the community got a real 
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Cooperation between four vocational training shops made the project possible. 


inets constructed by students in the 
school system’s vocational and in- 
dustrial training program. 

The cabinets, which measure 
72” x 36” x 18” and are made of 24 
gauge steel, are being made at a 
materials cost of $24.35 each. The 
cost of purchasing the cabinets 
would have been approximately $70 
each. The savings on the 40 cabinets 
being built amounts to the differ- 
ence between $2,800 and $974—a 
total of $1,826. 

David Berryman, director of the 
vocational and industrial education 
program, reports that shop instruc- 
tors are enthusiastic about the proj- 
ect and that other similar economi- 
cal cooperative projects might be 
possible in the future. “This has 


look at the qualifications and abilities 
of the teachers and administrators 
charged with educating their chil- 
dren. 

They were pleased with what they 
saw and requests for programs have 
been coming in since at a steady pace. 

“It makes it so simple for program 
chairmen,” notes Mrs. Rice. “About all 
they have to do is select what kind 
of a program they'd like, then call me 
up and tell me when they would like 
it. And clubs don’t have to settle for 
a second rate speaker because of their 
inability to pay a large fee. We charge 
absolutely nothing.” 

Most important of all is the fringe 
benefit the speakers bureau has 
brought to the schools. Teachers often 
speak on such subjects as_ school 
building programs, upcoming bond or 
tax issues, reading and other cur- 
riculum matters. In addition they find 
they have a ready after-meeting audi- 


provided several classes with a 
genuine industrial production prob- 
lem as a part of their training,” 
Berryman said. 

Four shops are cooperating to 
complete the project. The vocational 
drafting class produced plans for the 
cabinets as well as shop drawings. 
Sheet metal work classes actually are 
building the cabinets. Vocational 
machine shop students tooled up to 
make handles, bar catches and to in- 
stall the locks. Auto mechanics stu- 
dents are doing filing, sanding and 
finishing of the cabinets. 

When school ended last June, 15 
cabinets had been completed. Work 
on the remaining 25 needed for 
school storage use will be completed 
this fall. 


ence for discussion of other pressing 
problems in education. 

Lack of communications between 
the schools and the public has been 
pinpointed in California as one of edu- 
cation’s biggest problems. 


» Teacher plea brings 
industry into town 


A letter from an alert Wayne Town- 
ship, N. J., teacher has won for her 
town a giant plant of the American 
Cyanamid Co. The company will pay 
about $150,000 annually in school 
taxes. 

The teacher, Music Coordinator 
Louise Johnson, had noted the diffi- 
culties the company was having in the 
neighboring town of Alpine, N. J. 
wheré residents fought rezoning that 
would have allowed construction of 
the plant there. The plant will be ad- 
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ministrative headquarters for the firm 
and will handle no industrial produc- 
tion. 

Taking her lead from Wayne Town- 
ship officials who had indicated their 
interest in bringing new industry to 
the town, (see SM, Oct. ’57, p. 58), 
Miss Johnson wrote to the company 
and invited it to look at Wayne and 
decide to settle there. 

“My identity is immaterial,” she 
wrote, “except to say I am a teacher 
who is anxious to have good schools 
and sound educational programs, 
found only in communities where the 
tax burden is shared by industrial and 
residential tax income. 

“Having taught formerly in Bergen 
County [N. J.] towns that pride them- 
selves on being ‘strictly residential’ 
and thereby limiting the quality of 
education their taxes can afford, I am 
now teaching in Wayne Township 
where planning and goals are more 
farsighted. The results of this plan- 
ning show up in educational facilities 
you can offer your employees and 
their children.” 

Miss Johnson’s letter, sent to V. R. 
Bechtel, assistant to the executive vice 
president, brought action. The com- 
pany investigated the possibilities in 
Wayne, found the situation as de- 
scribed and made plans to build its 
plant there. It will contribute $200,- 
000 a year in taxes at the current 
rate, about three-quarters of it going 
tothe school system. 


Car-grades relationship 
shown in new Iowa study 


The relationship between good 
grades and non-ownership of cars 
among high school students, has been 
shown in an Ottumwa, Iowa, study. 

The study showed that students 
who neither own a car nor drive to 
school, regularly attain higher scholas- 
tic records than those who do. Further, 
tardiness and absences are way down 
among this group. The study was con- 
ducted by Lewis E. Dye, assistant 
high school principal. 

Dye’s study revealed that many 
tardinesses among the car-driving 
group occur around the lunch hour. 
Car breakdowns were also frequently 
responsible for poor attendance. 

The one exception to the general 
rule concerned students who live a 
great distance from school and partici- 
pate in late-ending extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Often these students drive to 
school because public transportation 
is not available when they are ready 
to return home. As a group they have 
a high scholastic average that brings 
the average of all car-owning stu- 
dents to a higher level. 
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DAGE MOBILE TV brings studio 
broadcast quality to any classroom 


Broadcast quality equal to that of professional TV studios is achieved 
by the Dage Educational Television System (ETS-1) . . . and it is com- 
pletely mobile! Moves on silent casters through classroom doorways. 
Included in the system is the Dage 320-B series vidicon TV camera and 
console control center. The versatile 700-line resolution camera is 
equipped with electronic view- 
finder, hood, four-lens turret and 
tripod. It gives excellent picture 
quality, even of microscopic 
materials. Attractive console contains 
video monitors, camera controls, 
syne generator power supply 

and wave form monitor. Modular 
construction of console makes it 
easy to maintain and operate... 
accommodates optional equipment as 
needed . . . will broadcast on micro-wave for intra- 
school networks. For complete details about the Dage ETS-1 write for 
our free catalog, or request consultation with a Dage representative. 
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DASE] DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
2711 West 10th Street, Michigan City, Indiana 


(Circle number 717 for more information) 
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Fit each classroom to 


PITTSBURGH COLOR 





Rooms devoted to the study of homemaking should be bright, cheerful and clean 





to help formulate the right habits for tomorrow’s homemakers. Bright, cheerful 
colors stimulate interest and enthusiasm of students and teachers alike. 


Modern painting system improves academic 


or years it was the custom to paint all school interiors 

in traditional light buff, tan or ivory. But since the 
introduction of Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS many hundreds 
of schools have classrooms with color arrangements in keep- 
ing with the activities of the pupils who use them. 


® By practical, every-day experience, educators have 
demonstrated that this modern system of painting, which 
makes use of the energy in color, accelerates learning proc- 
esses, improves academic grades and behavior patterns of 
pupils, and improves the efficiency of teaching staffs. 


e With COLOR DYNAMICS you can choose colors ac- 
curately and easily to fit the design and lighting of all types 
of classrooms. You take into consideration the ages of the 


pupils and the kind of work they do. You can paint sunny 
effects into rooms and corridors that receive little or no light 
You bring cool relief into rooms that receive too much direct 
sunlight. You can make small, boxy rooms seem more 
spacious and cheerful. 


@ By such color planning you can relieve eye strain and 
stimulate concentration. As you provide more pleasant 
surroundings, pupils will take greater pride in their environ 
ment, thus discouraging vandalism and making _house- 
keeping easier. 


e Next time you paint, do it the COLOR DYNAMICS way 
Give your school a completely new look that will improv 
both work and study habits. 


Watch the Garry Moore Show—CBS-TV—Tuesday evenings. 
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To assure the benefits of planned color environment each room’s natural light source 
should be considered. Warm colors counteract the effect of cold harsh light from north 
or east. Cool colors are best in rooms receiving warmer light from south and west. 


grades and teaching efficiency 


How to get a FREE planned 


color study for your school 


We'll be glad to send you a profusely illustrated book 
containing a simple, clear explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS 
and how to use this painting system in your school. Better 
still, we’ll be glad to prepare a planned 
color study of your school, or any part of 
it, without cost or obligation. Call your 
nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
office and arrange to have one of our 
representatives see you at your conven- 
ience. Or mail this coupon. 





ey tec $5 119, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


O Please have tative call for Color Dynamics 
f obli gation on our part. 











Teachers’ lounges are rooms of retreat and rest and 
should be color-styled to promote comfort and relaxation. 
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50 persons per meal— 50 to 100 persons per meal— 
Blakeslee A6 Series Blakeslee B4 Series 


BLAKEOL 


DISHWASHERS 


Can Save Time, Space and [ow 
Money in Your Kitchen en 


Lie canned fruits or vegetables, you can buy many 
different kinds of dishwashers... but there’s a big 
difference in brands. The Blakeslee Difference is in the 
many built-in features that give you: 





A TIME SAVER—These Blakeslee Dishwashers are 
designed for fast, 60-second washing, with a 12-second, 
180° sanitary rinse. 


A SPACE SAVER—Easily installed even in the most 
crowded kitchens. Let the Blakeslee representative help 
you develop the best layout for your particular dish- 
washing problem. 














75 to 200 
persons per meal— 
Blakeslee D4 Series ‘-_ 


© 
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but budget designed— 
Blakeslee D40 Series. 


A MONEY SAVER—These Blakeslee Dishwashers 
reduce labor costs, dish breakage and detergent costs. 
Stainless steel and ni-resist parts last longer and motors 
and pumps are placed below the tank, away from gas 
burners for cooler operation to reduce repairs and 
maintenance. 

PSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
‘ 8 
4 8 
a To learn how the many Blakeslee Differences can a 
: benefit you, write or call for a Blakeslee Represent- : 
i ative. If you wish, he'll assist you with free kitchen & 
§ Planning or remodeling help. : 
rn * 
L 3 


Dept. 114-1 1844 S. Laramie Ave. 
LA | Chicago 50, Illinois 
gm New York « Los Angeles * Toronto 
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; An extra classroom for $1,000 


Here’s a superb example of architectural ingenuity that 
saved school money. Can you fit it into your plans? 





= = & When Charles Potter, Jr., designed 
the Belle Meade Elementary School in 
Greenville, S. C., he had to cope with a slop- 
ing, irregular site. Since three classroom units 
were involved, it became apparent that one 
building would have to be at a lower level 
than the others. This grading “problem,” 
thanks to a little stretching of the architect’s 
imagination, has been converted into a teach- 
ing area that has become the most widely 
used facility in the school. 

As the illustrations demonstrate, Potter de- 
signed a handsome amphitheatre in lieu of 
a graded lawn and steps. The cost of the con- 
crete steps, paving and “stage” was slightly 
under $1,000. The area can be used, as 
shown, (above) as a classroom or as a thea- 
tre and assembly area in the mild South 
Carolina climate. It has also won great favor 
as a student meeting place. End 
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SPOTLIGHTING TELEVISION 
News of the Educational Field 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Here’s a Partial Answer to the Question: 
“How Much Will Educational TV Cost Us?” 


Topay there are over 100 educational tele- 
vision installations in the United States. 
From the wealth of experience gained 
through actual use of ETV at our many 
Universities and Colleges, and the Hagers- 
town, Md., Washington County School 
system network, it is believed that the 
quality of television equipment should be 
of the same calibre as that used in com- 
mercial television operations. That doesn’t 
mean ETV costs are prohibitive. 
Projecting the results of work now being 
done, indications are that there will be 
local, regional, and national television net- 
works for both closed, or open, circuit 
educational use within a few years. Com- 
patability with television broadcast stand- 
ards will be a requirement of such net- 
works. This is an important point to keep 
in mind for those planning the use of 
television in their school systems. 


Cost Advantage of Central 
Broadcasting Studio 


It has been fairly well established that 
the use of a TV teaching center, or studio, 
is the most economical and most efficient 
method of employing television in the ed- 
ucational system. 

Cost for equipment and maintenance is 
reduced by having the necessary equip- 
ment in one area. The life of the equipment 
is extended and efficiency is improved be- 
cause it is easier to move personnel, as 


well as articles of instruction, rather than 
cameras, lights, cable, microphones, etc. 

The use of a centrally-located studio has 
distinct advantages. In a studio, the edu- 
cator can carefully plan and stage his pro- 
duction to provide maximum utilization 
of his TV system. It is desirable to use at 
least two cameras in every production so 
that wide angle shots and close-ups can be 
intermixed by switching, or dissolving, be- 
tween the two cameras. The use of three 
cameras would permit but little more flexi- 
bility. A multiple camera studio provides 
for individual views of the instructor, his 
blackboard, experiments, etc. Suitable 
dolly arrangements provide for re-locating 
cameras at will. In this way, TV provides 
every student close-up of the action re- 
gardless of his position in the classroom. 
ETV provides the most practical means of 
presenting these desirable educational 
techniques to students. 

Too, a centralized studio makes it possi- 
ble to program all productions under opti- 
mum conditions of lighting, staging and 
camera operation. The picture and sound 
from such a studio can be transported to 
any location by means of suitable distribu- 
tion systems. 

Complete information about the advan- 
tages of a centralized studio can be 
obtained by writing this electronic 
manufacturing firm: Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., 
Educational Television Department, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 








SARKES TARZIAN is president of the firm bearing his name, 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., a pioneer in the fields of Television and 
electronics development and manufacturing. Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc. is a $20 million company with seven operating divisions 
located in Bloomington, Indiana. These divisions include 
commercial TV and AM radio station operation and the de- 
sign and production of several electronics products. The 
Tarzian firm, one of the nation’s foremost suppliers of TV 
equipment for educational use, is recognized for its per- 
sonalized service. To date, more than 30 universities and 
colleges have been served by the Tarzian Educational Tele- 
vision Department. Schools such as Ohio State University, 
University of Florida, University of Dayton, San Diego State 
Teachers College and Des Moines Technical High School 
are among those using Tarzian closed circuit TV equipment. 
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How About Costs? 


Using the centralized studio concept, 
equipment facilities including film repro- 
duction, live studio camera, and all moni- 
toring and control facilities can be installed 
for as little as $20,000. More flexible and 
more elaborate installations will cost from 
five to fifteen thousand dollars additional 
depending upon individual desires and re- 
quirements. 

Costs can best be controlled in advance 
by writing specifications describing the 
end result required, as well as equipment 
performance specifications. 

Specifications should not limit the num- 
ber of bidders. A thorough study of pro- 
posals will allow purchasers to eliminate 
bidders proposing equipment which can- 
not adequately perform the intended 
results. 

How do you choose a reliable ETV con- 
sultant? Ask the equipment manufactur- 
ers to send their representatives to see you 
and discuss your individual requirements. 
You can choose as your consultant the 
representative who furnishes the most im- 
partial and objective specifications for your 
job. These services generally are provided 
free of charge. Complete specifications and 
equipment lists are available from Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc. 


Results? 

Even with the teacher shortage, the ex- 
pected student enrollment increase can be 
effectively controlled by employing TV as 
an instructional tool. 

Although some subjects lend themselves 
more readily to the use of television pres- 
entations, ETV has been used success- 
fully for teaching almost every subject. 

Extensive use of slides, film, charts and 
blackboard for explanations have proved 
to be most effective in ETV. 

With a suitable distribution system, 
multi-channel distribution of different sub- 
ject matter can be accomplished. And, by 
using a centralized library of visual aids, 
the centralized studio is capable of dis- 
seminating several programs simultane- 
ously. Interested school officials are in- 
vited to contact the Tarzian company for 
complete information. 
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The ungraded primary 


continued from page 44 


student will study at the fourth- 
grade level. He will also have many 
experiences in creative writing, dra- 
matics, in learning how to use the 
library and do elementary research, 
etc. He will have many experiences 
that go beyond what is normally 
taught in the primary grades. Any 
number of things are possible in 
level eight. The following Septem- 
ber, when this student is actually 
placed in a fourth-grade classroom, 
provisions have been made to re- 
ceive him at his particular level of 
achievement. No pupil who has had 
level eight will be asked to repeat 
any fourth-grade work he may have 
had in the primary school. 


Q. So level eight is only for students 
who have finished levels six and 
seven, the third grade work, before 
the end of the school term? 
SMEDSTAD: No. We can also use 
level eight for a student who, per- 
haps, has completed the first seven 
levels in two years but is not physi- 
cally or emotionally mature enough 
to go into the fourth grade. He may 
stay as long as a full year in level 
eight. This does not mean, of course, 
that a student who finishes levels 
one through seven in two years 
would necessarily be held in level 
eight for a year. This would have to 
be evaluated with the parents, the 
teachers and Mr. Hart. They would 
have to decide whether they felt the 
particular student was ready in all 
ways to enter the fourth grade. If 
they felt he was, then he would be 
placed in the fourth grade. If he was 
not, we would take advantage of our 
level eight. 


Q. Does everyone get into level 
eight at one time or another? 

HART: No. Ifa student finishes level 
seven at the end of his third year in 
school, he moves directly into the 
fourth grade the next year. Also, a 
student who had not completed the 
seventh level at the end of four 
years in our ungraded primary 
would be advanced into the fourth 
grade. We do not feel that we can 
hold a student any longer than that. 


Q. Is there any problem integrating 
new students into your school? 
SMEDSTAD: No. We don’t anticipate 


any. We simply give students stand- 
ardized tests. We have their records 
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SMEDSTAD 


from their former schools, and we 
place them on the grade level we 
think is most appropriate. This is al- 
ways a problem in any school situa- 
tion. But actually, we have a much 
easier set-up than most. For exam- 
ple, a student coming in from the 
third grade of one school may not be 
on the third-grade level in the school 
he is entering. But he may not be on 
the second or fourth-grade level ei- 
ther. In our school he will approxi- 
mate one of our seven levels of 
learning in these first three grades. 
We may make a mistake for a few 
weeks, but we are able to pretty 
quickly place him on the right level. 


Q. How about a student leaving 
your school? 

HART: Again, this should be no 
problem. We send records along to 
his new school. We tell them what 
our program is and approximately 
where he would stand,in a tradi- 
tional grade. We would assume that 
the new school would give him 
tests and would be able to place him 
in his proper level. 


system stay with the 
“~ same group of stu- 
dents throughout the stu- 
dent's three years in the un- 
graded primary? 
HART: No. We had thought about 
doing that at one time but decided 
against it. Teachers are assigned to a 
group of students each year and 
take them through that year. As we 
said before, in a few cases students 
will be moved from one class to an- 


( ) Does a teacher in your 





other during the year, but, generally 
speaking, teachers stay with the 
same group of students one year and 
then get a new group of students the 
following year. 


Q. How did you choose which 
teachers were to teach at each level? 
HART: The same way we would do 
it in a regular graded set-up. We 
chose the teachers who were best 
equipped to teach at each level and 
to teach the different types of stu- 
dents. The teacher who was particu- 
larly patient, who liked to work 
slowly and give a lot of time to an 
individual problem, would probably 
have been assigned to a_ slower 
group of students. A teacher who 
liked to do a lot of experimenting, 
who was particularly adept at stim- 
ulating his students, would probably 
be assigned to the more able stu- 
dents. 


Q. When you say slow and fast in 
these terms, it is a little confusing. 
Wouldn’t you have in level three, 
for example, both fast and slow stu- 
dents? Wouldn’t you have fast “first 
grade” students and slow “second 
grade” students? 

HART: We would have more than 
one classroom with a level three in 
it. We would probably have two or 
three, so that the faster students, the 
brighter ones if you want to call 
them that, would probably be in one 
classroom and the students who 
were somewhat slower or less ma- 
ture would be in another. 


Q. Do teachers like teaching under 
this ungraded set-up? 


SMEDSTAD: Very much so. It was 
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their idea in the first place. Further, 
by cutting down on the range of 
student abilities they must work 
with, we have greatly simplified 
their job. 

HART: We have a particularly good 
group of teachers here. Actually 
they are enthusiastic about this pro- 
gram and their enthusiasm helps 
them in their work. We have had 
absolutely no problem in the place- 
ment of teachers or the type of 
teaching necessary in the ungraded 
primary. 


How about the par- 

ents? Didn’t you get 

some objections from 
them? For example, if two 
boys had grown up together 
and had gone into the first 
grade together, they proba- 
bly would have ended up in 
the same class. Now, under 
this system, instead of ad- 
vancing together, they are 
split up. 
HART: There were no objections. 
But there might have been if we 
hadn't taken the time to call our 
parents in and talk to them. We very 
carefully explained the program 
and how we felt it would benefit the 
child and how we would be able to 
do more for the child, help slow 
learners as well as able learners. I 
think it was because of this that we 
did not receive any objections. 
SMEDSTAD: Another factor was that 
we had been doing a modified form 
of ability grouping for several years. 
It gave parents the flavor of this 
new program we were trying. But 
we didn’t leave anything to chance. 
We presented this ungraded primary 
to the board and the members said 
we could try it out in one school— 
Mr. Hart’s school—for three years. 
The two other elementary schools in 
the district were to serve as controls. 
When we were given the opportu- 
nity to experiment with this pro- 
gram, we didn’t sit back and spring 
it on our parents. We called them 
into meetings. There were grade 
meetings and school meetings. We 
explained the program. We had 
teachers talk about the program. We 
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answered questions about the pro- 
gram. 

Q. Were parents required to come 
to these meetings? 

HART: No. Parents were not re- 
quired to come to the meetings but 
most of them wanted to come. 


Q. How did you handle meetings? 
SMEDSTAD: Mr. Hart and I spoke at 
them and so did many of our teach- 
ers. Before we went into any of these 
meetings we took a lot of time to 
brief our teachers on the program. 
Actually, Mr. Hart and I had been 
thinking in terms of an ungraded 
primary for some time. But we did 
not want to institute it unless we felt 
our teachers, as well as parents, 
were ready for it. What happened 
was that the teachers came to us and 
suggested an ungraded primary. 
This was the break we were waiting 
for. When they suggested it, we said, 
“Well, let’s start investigating it” 
and this is what led eventually to 
institution of the program. This 
meant that our teachers knew pretty 
much what was going to happen so 
that they were themselves already 
experts on the program. 


in your first year of 

operation, were there 

any measurable _re- 
sults from your ungraded 
primary? Have you made 
any tests or comparisons 
between the students at the 
Peter Boscow School and 
the other two schools that 
have a regular graded pro- 
gram? 
SMEDSTAD: Yes, we have, and the 
results tend to prove that the un- 
graded primary is successful for all 
students. 
HART: I have some statistics in front 
of me now. We did compare the 
progress of 90 six-year-olds in Peter 
Boscow School with the progress of 
90 six-year-olds in another elemen- 
tary school. The two schools were 
very similar in every way, the one 
exception being the type of organi- 
zation—graded versus ungraded. At 
the school being compared with Pe- 
ter Boscow, 21 students, as meas- 
ured by the Gates Primary Reading 


Test, failed to achieve a score of 
second grade or better in reading. 
At Peter Boscow School eight stu- 
dents failed to achieve a score of 
second grade or better in reading. 
At the school being compared with 


Peter Boscow, seven students 
achieved a reading level of third 
grade or higher. At Peter Boscow 
School, 16 students achieved a level 
of third grade or better. A statistical 
analysis revealed this difference to 
be significant at the 5% level of 
confidence. We believe that these 
results indicate that our ungraded 
primary has been successful. 

Q. Have you given any thought to 
extending your ungraded primary 
into your intermediate grades? 
SMEDSTAD: No, not as such. But we 
do have a language arts program in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
that is ungraded and where students 
are grouped according to their abil- 
ity. So, you see, we have extended 
the idea of an ungraded learning 
situation to the intermediate years. 


Finally, Mr. Smedstad, 

are you’ convinced 

enough of the success 
of this program to consider 
putting it into your other 
two elementary schools? 


SMEDSTAD: As we mentioned be- 
fore, this is a three-year experiment. 
While our first year’s achievement 
results, statistically speaking, are 
significantly better in the ungraded 
situation, I believe that we'll need 
the full three years to refine and 
evaluate the program before saying 
that we have the answer for the pri- 
mary grades in every elementary 
school. There is also another impor- 
tant factor that operates in the suc- 
cess of any new or experimental pro- 
gram and that is staff readiness and 
acceptance. Teachers, principals 
and the parents must be 100% for 
the program or it will not work. The 
ungraded primary program at the 
Peter Boscow School has _ every 
chance of succeeding because it has 
a “curriculum conscious” principal, 
an aggressive, experiment-minded 
teacher group and a forward look- 
ing parent body. These ingredients 
are necessary if a new program is to 
really achieve its greatest success. 
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How it works in Burlington, Vt. 


= m= «# The ungraded primary in 
operation in Burlington, Vt., is es- 
sentially the same as that in Hills- 
boro, a continent away. The system 
has been in use in one school for 
five years, in another for two. 

Although convinced that use of an 
ungraded primary would result in 
better teacher utilization, the Burl- 
ington administration wanted to be 
sure that it was educationally sound. 
During the five years the plan has 
been in operation, careful statistical 
records have been kept of the prog- 
ress of students in both graded and 
ungraded primaries. 

These showed that, in general, 
students in the ungraded primary 
did better work than their counter- 
parts in the graded classes. For 
example, when students were in 
actual grade placement of 5.8 they 
were given reading tests. Those who 
had come up through the graded pri- 
mary scored 6.5 (.7 above actual 
grade placement). Students who had 
attended the ungraded primary 
scored 6.9 (1.1 above their actual 
grade). The two groups were of al- 
most identical IQ and social com- 
position. 

At the other end of the scale, 
there were 23 non-promotions in 
the seven-year period from kinder- 
garten through grade six in the com- 
pletely graded school. This was 
9.4% of the total average enroll- 
ment of 255. In the school with the 
ungraded primary there were only 11 
non-promotions in a student popu- 
lation of 300, just 3.6%. 

In further tests it was shown that 
at every grade level, from the third 
through the sixth, students who had 
veen in the ungraded primary scored 
higher on standard reading tests than 
did those who had been in graded 
classes. 

A SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor 
went to Burlington to interview 
Superintendent William Logan, Jr. 
on the Burlington set-up and to elicit 
any basic. differences between his 
system and that in operation in Hills- 
boro. The following are excerpts 
from their tape-recorded discus- 
sion: 
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a. 





Superintendent William Logan, Jr., of Burlington, Vt. 


your ungraded pri- 

mary in Burlington be- 
cause you had too few 
teachers and too few class- 
rooms in the elementary 
grades. Was it your idea 
that you could get by with 
fewer teachers and fewer 
classrooms with an ungrad- 
ed primary? 


QO Mr. Logan, you started 


A. No, not in the sense you are im- 
plying. Let’s say a school has 150 
students in grades one, two and 
three. It needs six teachers, if you 
want to have a classroom ratio of 
25 to one. But this is possible, in a 
conventionally graded school, only 
if those 150 students in the first 
three grades fall into neat packages 
of roughly 50 in each grade. Then 
you can have two first grade teach- 
ers, two second grade teachers, and 
two third grade teachers, each with 
25 students. Unfortunately, chil- 
dren seldom come in these equal 
bunches. Let’s say you have 80 chil- 
dren in first grade and 35 in the sec- 
ond. That has happened here. Un- 
der those circumstances you could 
get by with six teachers only if you 
were willing to have 40 per class in 
the first grade and 17 or 18 in the 
second. In other words, you really 


need an extra teacher to deal with a 
situation where class sizes are sub- 
stantially uneven. In the ungraded 
primary, we could divide those 150 
students so that each teacher had 
fewer than 30 students. 


Q. How do you group—by reading 
level? By IQ? 

A. No. Reading level is important, 
but if we were to group that way we 
would find that we had no leaders 
in one room and all the leaders in 
another. Nor are we just teaching 
reading—we are teaching all things. 
Students are grouped so that a 
teacher will have some natural 
leadership in the room but she, her- 
self, will not face more than three 
ability levels to work with. In other 
words, we have two criteria here: 
First, we want to get natural leader- 
ship into every room. Second, we 
want to group so that the range of 
abilities in each room is cut down. 
At the third grade level, for instance, 
a school ordinarily will have chil- 
dren working over a range of five 
years or more. One student, on his 
very best day, will be working at the 
third-grade level. Another will be 
working at the fifth or sixth-grade 
level, or higher. We want to cut 
down this range in each teacher’s 
class without destroying the poten- 
tial for leadership in each classroom. 


Q. What would happen if a student 
suddenly spurted ahead, in read- 
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ing ability, but was in a class where 
the teacher did not handle the read- 
ing level at which he was prepared 
to work? 


A. We would send him, during 
the reading period, to the teacher 
who was teaching at the level for 
which he was prepared. Then, when 
that subject was finished, he would 
come back into his own classroom. 


Q. In other words, he stays with his 
given group except in reading? 


A. That’s right. But this would hap- 
pen to only a very small percent- 
age of students—less than 5%. It 
would show, simply, that the testing, 
on which we take a gamble anyway, 
had made an error. We don’t want to 
peg a child because on any given 
day we gave him a test and he came 
out at a certain level. This system is 
flexible enough to allow the child to 
move. The chances are that there 
would be one or two who might find 
themselves in this position of mov- 
ing from one classroom to another. 


Q. Why don’t you actually move 
the child bodily to the next teacher 
or the next level? 


A. There’s the whole problem of 
growth and development. This may 
be a spurt on his part and he may 
very well just fall onto a plateau 
and stay at that point for a period of 
time depending on how the spirit 
moves him, his basic metabolism 
and all the other things that affect 
his growth. Normally, 95% of the 
kids will go through the three levels 
just as they would the three grades, 
in three years. The extremely bright, 





gifted child wili go through faster. 
The slower ones may have to take 
some extra time. 


Mr. Logan, why can’t 

kindergarten be_ in- 

cluded in the ungrad- 
ed primary? 
A. It can. Our kindergarten pro- 
gram is tied in with our primary 
unit. Some of our children have had 
a half-year of reading before they 
get to first grade. This is not for all 
children—it’s for the ones who are 
ready. 

Let us say that we have one 
kindergarten in the school taking 
care of about 60 in morning and 
afternoon shifts. About half-way 
through the year we know there are 
certain children now ready for first 
grade. By rearranging things and 
saying, “Will you come in the morn- 
ing?” to Mary and Johnny who are 
in the afternoon session, we have a 
group of eight or 10 pupikb who are 
really ready for the reading-readi- 
ness program. They may very well 
start into the primer before the year 
is over. 


Q. Doesn’t this ungraded primary 
—especially in a situation where 
you have students moving to differ- 
ent rooms for their reading lessons 
—mean that teachers must program 
their day very carefully? Don’t you 
get resistance from your teachers? 
A. No, because they were sold on 
the program before we started. They 
were willing to compromise their 
traditional attitude. If Miss Jones 


“Other schools face 
the problems we 
faced. When they 
find out that what 
we are doing is not 
out of the ordinary, 
they‘Il start doing it 
too.” 

LOGAN 


had been going onto the playground 
at 10:10 for the last 15 years and 
because of this program she had to 
go out at 10:20 and she made a fuss 
about it, this could have killed the 
program immediately. But the 
teachers did not fuss. They felt this 
way about it: rather than have to 
face five levels of learning in a class- 
room—as they did under the normal 
grade system—now they had just 
three levels to work with. There- 
fore, they were able to devote more 
time to their students and do a bet- 
ter job. The teachers’ great hue and 
cry is time, time, time. And this pro- 
gram gives them more time. 





Do you find your un- 

graded primary is 

an attraction to new 
teachers when you are re- 
cruiting? 
A. Yes, it is, very much so. We get 
two kinds of people to come into 
this kind of program very readily. 
One is the rural teacher who is used 
to teaching in an ungraded country 
elementary school. In a one-room 
schoolhouse, she has children rang- 
ing from the first through the eighth 
grade and the idea of teaching vari- 
ous students at the level they are 
ready to work on doesn’t phase her 
a bit. Second, we cooperate with the 
University of Vermont and other 
teachers’ colleges in their teacher 
training programs. If we can get a 
student who has worked under our 
program in her student teaching sit- 
uation, then she is an easy person 
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to fit into our ungraded classes. 


Q. Can a green teacher right out of 
teacher college fit into this program? 
A. Absolutely. What is she going to 
deal with? She is going to deal with 
three groups of kids. It is far better 
than most teaching experiences 
where she will have five or more 
levels, even though they are all said 
to be the first or second grade. This 
is very appealing to teachers. They 
like it. 

Q. How do you report progress to 
parents? 

A. We send out report cards every 
six weeks. And we are able to tell 
parents exactly where their children 
stand. For example, we don’t just 
send home an “A” for reading. Our 
card will say “Your boy is getting? 
A at the second-first level.” Now 
that means that the child is doing 
very well in the first basal reader of 
the second grade. Perhaps his class- 
mates are on the second reader of 
the second grade, but that is unim- 
portant. The child is doing A work 
at the level at which he is able to 
work. That is what we report to his 
parents. In arithmetic he may be at 
another level. For example, he may 
be getting an A or a B at the third 
level of the second grade. 


Q. Let’s try to clarify this a little. 
In an ordinary graded elementary 
school, you will get three or four 
reading levels broken up in each 
classroom anyway. Aren’t you do- 
ing the same thing? 

A. It’s exactly the same thing. 

Q. Well, how does it differ? 

A. Primarily, in initially grouping 
the children not according to the 
traditional grade or chronological 
age but by ability. 


Q. Well, then doesn’t this defeat the 
chronological age theory that you 
expressed earlier, the interest in 
keeping children of the same age 
together? If the child is in the sec- 
ond year, he might be reading with 
kids from the first year. 

A. He might very well be, but in all 
other activities, whether it be on the 
playground, socially, any other 
area, he is with his own age group. 


Q. In other words, it is only in 
reading that children are moved up 
or down? 

A. No, not just reading. We are 
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going beyond this. In other words, if 
he has an ability in mathematics, 
for example, we will group him 
ahead in mathematics. We keep 
talking about reading because this 
is the bulk of the program at this 
level but as he progresses into other 
subject matter areas, we group the 
same way. As you get into higher 
and higher grades—into the inter- 
mediate grades, for example—this 
becomes more and more complex as 
Johnny does well perhaps in math- 
ematics, not so well in science, 
very well in art, poorly in reading, 
etc. In each one of these cases, he 
must be grouped on his level. But 
his homeroom, his basic social and 
physical activities, are with his 
chronological age. 


QO Suppose at the end of 


a period of time every- 

body but one child in 
a room has moved off a cer- 
tain basic reading level. 
Would that one child be 
moved along’ with his 
group, carried along and 
perhaps given special help 
by his teacher? 


A. Well, we would hope that when 
we had grouped them initially, we 
wouldn't run into this situation, but 
if a child has failed, he’s failed. If, 
after a parent-teacher conference, 
we have decided we cannot move 
Johnny ahead, then Johnny has to 
accept this. Everything isn’t all 
sweetness in life. We fail children 
in this program. We make them 
stay back. We have a set of goals 
to achieve and this isn’t social pro- 
motion. Of course, we do a lot of 
investigating before we have a child 
stay back. We check to make sure 
that his hearing and his eyes are all 
up to par, and that these are not 
what are holding him back. 


Q. Have you ever thought about 
moving a teacher right through 
three years with the same group of 
students? 


A. We have thought about it but 
our own staff prefers not to. We had 
one teacher who traveled with a 
grade for four years. This has its 
advantages and its disadvantages. 
She knows the children and she does 


a good job with them. On the other 
hand, think of the situation where 
a teacher is weak in one subject 
area herself. That’s not good. For 
example, when I was a rural super- 
intendent I had a teacher who had 
a grammatical problem. Her pet ex- 
pression was “they was.” She had 
the same students for eight years in 
a one-room schoolhouse. Even 
though she corrected herself every- 
time she said “they was,” every 
student coming out of that school, 
after eight years, said “they was.” 
Q. Are there other schools in this 
area using the ungraded primary? 
A. I don’t know of any. We have 
had a few inquiries but not too 
many school systems have followed 
up their plans. Other schools face 
the same problem that we faced but 
most people are frightened to death 
of this thing. They think this is new 
and they are afraid to try it. But 
when people come to see our pro- 
gram they go back ready to try it. 


What would you rec- 
Q ommend to other 
school systems that 
wanted to get started in an 
ungraded primary? Is this 
the only way it can be done? 


A. No, this is only one of the meth- 
ods. The first thing I would do 
would be to discuss the whole thing 
in a faculty meeting with the ele- 
mentary teachers. I would say 
“Here is a program that is function- 
ing in Burlington, Vt., and Marble- 
head, Mass., and other places. What 
do you think about it?” I would let 
them bang the idea around for 
awhile. They are going to hold 
back. They are going to think tra- 
ditionally. They are going to say “I 
teach grade two,” but then they are 
going to think that if they taught 
grade two with only second graders 
in it, it might be better. The staff 
has to be sold on it. 


Q. Do you think that many schools 
will eventually switch over to the 
ungraded primary? 

A. It’s the obvious thing to do. It 
solves the problem and it solves it 
well. As soon as more school sys- 
tems get used to it, as soon as they 
find out what we are doing, and 
that it is not so out of the ordinary, 
I think they will adopt it. End 
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WHAT'S YOUR C.1.0.2" 


TAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TO FIND OUT 
















KNOWING THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT. CANCER COULD SAVE YOUR LIFE 
TRUE FALSE 
1 Leukemia is cancer of the blood-forming tissues. 





TRUE FALSE 
D All forms of life, including plants, can develop cancer. 


TRUE FALSE 
3 Cancer is not contagious. 


TRUE FALSE 
A More men than women die of cancer. 


TRUE FALSE 
5 Pain is a late cancer symptom. 


TRUE FALSE 
6 Cancer can strike anyone at any age. 


TRUE FALSE 
A biopsy (examination of suspected tissue removed from the 
body) is the only method of proving whether cancer is present. 




















TRUE FALSE 
Surgery or irradiation, or both, are the 
only means of curing cancer. 





TRUE FALSE 
An annual health checkup is one of the most effective 
weapons against cancer. 


TRUE FALSE 
| O Over one million Americans are alive today, cured of cancer. 


SCORING: 10: Excellent 
6 to 9: Fair AMERI GAN 
5 or less: Danger! For your own protection, 
learn more about cancer. Write to ‘‘Cancer”’ 
—c/o your local post office. CAN CER 
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Yours for the asking 
continued from page 23 


with details relating to stiffeners, di- 
rect wall furring, ceiling attachments, 
door bucks, floor attachments and for 
shafts and similar enclosures which can 
be plastered from one side only. Ar- 
chitects, engineers, contractors and 
specification writers in the construc- 
tion and design fields should find the 
supplements valuable time savers. Al- 
so available is the Association’s cur- 
rent issue of Metal Lath News, devoted 
to the subject of school fires. Illustra- 
tions and commentary deal with school 
buildings in which fire-resistant metal 
lath and plaster has been specified. 


For free copies of this material, circle number 
903 on the Reader Service Card. 


Primer sealers. An eight-page booklet 
outlining the purpose of paint primer 
sealers, the three basic types available 
and their application to various sur- 
faces, is now offered by William Zins- 
ser & Co. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
872 on the Reader Service Card. 


School supplies. Loose-leaf products 
of every description fill the latest 48- 
page, profusely illustrated catalog is- 
sued by Elbe File & Binder Co. The 
catalog offers new colors, materials 
and styles; new vinyl binders; new clip- 
boards; and new folders. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card. 


Television. The magazine, TV Guide, 
has published a pamphlet outlining 
school uses of educational television. 


For a free copy of this pamphlet, circle num- 
ber 875 on the Reader Service Card. 


Tile designs. New design treatments 
with large size tile used on interior 
walls are shown in full color in a new 
booklet being offered by American 
Olean Tile Co. A section which re- 
produces architectural renderings 
showing various installations gives ex- 
amples of how the large ceramic tiles 
can be used in new ways to create dec- 
orative effects at moderate cost. Com- 
plete trim shape charts are included in 
the 16-page booklet. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
887 on the Reader Service Card. 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Direct-wire TV system 


A low-priced, 16-pound, vidicon- 
type camera is the heart of a new, 
direct-wire TV system just introduced 
by Argus Cameras, a division of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc. Designed 
to bring closed-circuit TV within the 
scope of school budgets, the camera 
boasts self-contained controls and may 


_be wired directly to any standard tele- 


vision receiver without the need for a 
costly console. It will transmit an image 





on any channel from two to six. The 
camera can be mounted on any stand- 
ard camera tripod, has a top-mounted 
carrying handle and can be serviced 
easily by any radio or television tech- 
nician. Multi-camera installations can 
be set up without the need for addi- 
tional amplification and adjustment is 
as simple as operating a television 
receiver. 


For more information, circle number 846 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Four track tape recorder 


Featuring four-track stereo and mon- 
aural record and playback for tape 
economy, three speeds—7'2, 334 and 
1%-inches per second—and simple 
piano key controls, the Norelco Con- 
tinental “400” stereo record and play- 
back tape recorder has just been an- 
nounced by the High Fidelity Prod- 
ucts Div. of the North American Phil- 
ips Co., Inc. 

It can be used to record stereo or 
monaural and to play back stereo or 
monaural tapes through the unit itself 
or through an external hi-fi system. 
Included in it are inputs for recording 
from microphone, tuners and phono- 
graph, with facilities for mixing micro- 


phone with either. An output jack for 
monitoring with stereo headphones is 
also incorporated into the unit. 


For more information, circle number 863 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Riding mower gathers cuttings 

The only riding machine to bag cut- 
tings as it mows, Toro Mfg. Co.’s Pony 
Rider can also be used to vacuum 
leaves in the fall. Collection bag and 
bagging chute are standard equipment 
on the new 25-inch rotary that joins the 
company’s line of mowers ranging in 
size from 19- to 76-inch machines. Its 
features: 4.5 horsepower four-cycle 
engine, mechanical-type governor and 
oil pump lubricating system. The 
simple controls include one lever for 
the two speeds forward and one re- 
verse, brake pedal and separate clutch 
pedal. The short turning radius makes 
for close trimming and the cutting 
blade can be “frozen” automatically in 
transport position. 


For more information, circle number 845 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Compact duplicator 


Designed so that the feed and re- 
ceiving trays fold to an attractive, self- 
contained, dust-proof case, Bohn Du- 
plicator Co.’s new spirit duplicator, the 
BDC Rex-Rotary R-11, occupies less 
space than an office typewriter. 

All operating controls are inter- 
linked. A patented wick prevents flood- 
ing even on the narrowest master and 
the master clamp itself is completely 
automatic, one control separates all 
rollers and, at the same time, shuts off 
the fluid supply. 

A single sheet feed cycle is pro- 
vided, and for systems applications the 
operator can work from the front while 
seated. Additional features of the R-11 








include: nylon gears requiring no lu- 
brication, perfect registration, raise and 
lower copy control and a reset copy 
counter. It is available in both electric 
and hand operated models and is guar- 
anteed for one year. 


For more information, circle number 850 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Folding arm chairs 

Comfortable, eye-pleasing portable 
seating is provided in the new line of 
folding arm chairs—created by Clarin 
Mfg. Co.—shown (see picture) in- 
stalled in the board room of the 
Downey Union Schools, Downey, 
Calif. Ideally suited for public meet- 
ings and faculty conferences, the 
chairs can be set up quickly and ef- 
fortlessly and as speedily folded—the 
arms fold with the rest of the chair 
to a compact three inches—and stored 
away. Available in 60 decorator com- 
binations of fabric and frame colors, 
super grade Naugahyde nylon and 
gros point, the chairs are stamped 
with a 10-year guarantee. Clarin’s new 
folding tablet arm chairs are equally 
comfortable. The tablet arms slide eas- 








RIDES ON AIR. 


for cushioned resiliency, 






maximum stability 





ily into place for note-taking, glide 
easily out of the way when not in use. 
These, too, come in a variety of up- 
holstery and frame colors. 

For more information, circle number 865 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Dish and glass rack dolly 


A medium duty, completely smooth 
dish and glass rack dolly, made of 4%- 
inch formed sheet steel and plated to 
give a rust-resistant finish, has been an- 
nounced by Wilder Mfg. Co., Inc. The 
standard 22-inch diameter steel or 
rubber swivel casters are recessed to 
prevent hooking with other dollies. In- 
side dimensions are 20'4-inches by 
20% -inches. 

Also available is a new sheet pan 


dolly, with the same features as those 
described above, except that its inside 
dimensions are 18'%4-inches by 26%4- 
inches. 


For more information, circle number 848 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Cafeteria service 

A white floral pattern against a band 
of rich color—coral, aqua or gray— 
highlights the Decor line offered by 
Corning Glass Works. A_ universal 
stacking saucer, with a base that fits 
snugly into the top of a coffee cup for 
secure stacking, is also featured. The 
saucer is offered as a single, standard 
shape, replacing two other saucers in 
the company’s institutional line. 
For more information, circle number 854 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Multi-language instruction 
Individual instruction in as many as 

10 foreign languages to students in the 

same classroom is now possible with 
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pads for permanent resiliency 
and prevention of moisture 
transmission. 

® is not secured to slab or 
structure allowing natural ex- 
pansion and contraction, max- 
imum dimensional stability. 

@ assuring a warm, dry subfloor 
through bellows-like air-cir- 
culating actions of pads. 

@ keeping natural beauty, du- 
rability and smooth surface 
for generations with its 
Northern Hard Maple floor- 
ing. 

Write for literature and name of 

your nearest installer to Robbins 

Flooring Co., Reed City, Mich., 

Attn: Dept. SM-1159. 
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18,250 ft. 33/32” PermaCushion floor. Dri-Vac treated, 
in Physical Education Building, Godwin Heights High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich. Archt: Louis C. Kingscott & 
Assoc., Kalamazoo. G.C.: Beckering Constr. Co., Grand 
Rapids. Installer: Baver-Foster Floors, Inc., Detroit. 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 


Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF NORTHERN HARD MAPLE FLOORS 
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the control console that has been added 
to the RCA language laboratory sys- 
tem. The teacher can tune in on an in- 
dividual student in his sound booth, 
monitor his work and offer advice 
without disturbing other members of 
the class. The new console broadens 
the scope of the RCA system which 
features a key, transistorized amplifier 
—only three by eight inches—that per- 
mits selection of up to 10 language 
channels. 





For more information, circle number 856 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Floor anchor 


A streamlined floor anchor has been 
introduced by Porter Athletic Equip- 
ment Co. for gymnasium equipment 
installations. Less than an inch in di- 
ameter at floor level, the anchor is 
easily installed in wood, concrete or 
tile floors. No special tools are required 
for either wood or concrete installa- 
tions. New ball-joint attachment fit- 
tings designed to fit the anchor have 
been designed for horizontal bars and 
game standards. Field tests indicate 
that a single unit, mounted in a wood 


floor, will hold loads of two tons, more 
than twice the holding strength of 
standard floor plates. 


For more information, circle number 874 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Fully automatic copier 

A machine that will copy any color, 
even light yellow, has just been intro- 
duced by Haloid Xerox, Inc. High 
quality copies of documents, line 


work, newspapers—even carbons and 





translucent materials—can be made 
with the Xerox 914 copier in 30 sec- 
onds, with succeeding copies pro- 
duced at the rate of six per minute. 
The number of copies desired is ob- 
tained simply by dialing and pushing 
a button. There are no chemicals in- 
volved in the process so copies emerge 
curl-free. 

For more information, circle number 852 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Do-it-yourself telephones 


A fully automatic dial telephone 
system for internal communication can 
now be installed at less cost than most 
intercoms, according to Dukane Corp. 
The automatic, lightweight switch- 
board, smaller than a portable type- 
writer case, is the heart of the new 
system. Two to 10 lines are possible 
and provision can be made for loud- 
speaker paging applications. Tele- 
phones can easily be hooked up to the 
switchboard by attaching two wires 
from the instrument to the indicated 
numbered connecting strip within the 
control unit. To reach any other phone 
in the system—all completely separate 





FREE BROCHURE 
TELLS LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS OF 
TAPE TEACHING 
SYSTEMS 


Many modern educators believe 
that the answer to the overcrowded 
classroom and teacher shortage lies 
in revolutionary electronic tape teach- 
ing systems. 

Everyone in the field of educa- 
tion should read this brochure. It tells 
the story of tape teaching — how it 
began and where it is being used. 
It shows the startling results of Met- 
ropolitan Tests of students “taught 
by tape,” compared to students taught 
by conventional methods. 

The free brochure also shows Mod- 
ern Electronics MECOTAPE TEACHING 
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SysTEMS — how they work and how 
they fit into any size classroom. Even 
more important, it shows the develop- 
ment of MECOTAPE through years of 
classroom and laboratory research 
that makes MEcoTAPE the pioneering 
leader in the field of Tape Teaching 
Systems. 

The brochure is FREE. Just fill 
out the coupon and mail it today. 


MECOTAPE 


TEACHING SYSTEMS 


Name: 


Please send me your FREE Brochure on MECOTAPE TEACHING SYSTEMS, 
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Address 





City & State 





MODERN ELECTRONICS/2000 Broadway /Department SM /San Antonio, Texas 
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from outside telephone service—the 
user simply dials a single digit on his 
phone. 


For more information, circle number 878 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Simplified line drawing 

An aall-plastic 12-inch ruler for 
drawing absolutely parallel horizontal 
and vertical lines quickly without lift- 
ing the ruler from paper is now avail- 
able from Rol-Ruler. The accurate 
built-in rollers allow smooth, easy 
movement up or down when drawing 
lines, while a spiral index window 
automatically measures distances be- 
tween horizontal lines as close as Ye- 
inch. 


For more information, circle number 857 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


“Convertible” bucket 

One bucket for small mopping jobs, 
a twin-tank unit for larger ones, and 
both light, compact and easy to ma- 





neuver—these are the features of the 
Floor-Knight, 16-quart “convertible” 
bucket by Geerpres. Also available in 
32- and 44-quart sizes, the single 
buckets are coupled through grom- 
mets in the rubber bumper to make a 
dual-duty mopping outfit. The bump- 
er is non-marking, preventing smudges 
on walls and scratches on furniture. 
The buckets are mounted on durable 
aluminum chassis with ball-bearing 
rubber-wheeled casters. 


For more information, circle number 859 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Boiler reconditioners 

A boiler rust and sludge remover 
and a leak sealer have been announced 
by J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. Called 
Heat-Pep Cleaner and Heat-Pep Seal- 
ing Compound, the products are avail- 
able in liquid and powder forms. The 
cleaner’s action—physical rather than 
chemical—removes_ _corrosion-caused 
rust and sludge in old boilers and 
core sand, oil and dirt common to new 
ones while coating boiler walls to pre- 
vent further accumulations. The seal- 
ing compound mixes readily with boil- 
er water, seeks out leaks and seals 
them immediately by bonding perma- 
nently to the boiler part affected. 
For more information, circle number 871 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Novel title slides 

The only limit to the kind and vari- 
ety of titles or messages that can be 
projected with Graflex, Inc.’s, new 
title slide is the imagination of the one 
preparing the slide lecture. Anyone 
who can write, draw, trace or print can 





now liven projected sessions immedi- 
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From 
CENCO, for 
secondary teachers... pamphlets listing apparatus and 
supplies needed for demonstrations and experiments in 
science courses. 


@ Pamphlet GS6 General Science 
@ Pamphlet B8R2 Biology 
@ Pamphlet HSC-7 Chemistry 
@ Pamphlet P-12 (54 pgs.) Physics 
@ Pamphlet DMW Physics Workbook Experiments 
@ Pamphlet DMB Demonstration of Physical Laws 


Write today listing pamphlets desired. 


CENCO the most complete line of scientific in- 
struments and laboratory supplies in the world, 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 

1718-Z Irving Park Road @ Chicago 13, Illinois 
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ately without the delay necessitated 
by photographing and _ developing 


balanced that one-third of the weight 
rests on the front axle, and two-thirds 
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_ new titles. Errors can be quickly cor- on the rear. This, plus the shorter power plants are offered; automatic 
vie rected by erasing and the title slides wheelbase of the forward control, transmission, power steering and extra 
. can be used over and over, with vary- equips the pusher for turning sharp heavy brakes are optional. 
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SS a ee Aen Aa J HAWS Model 10Y: reinforced fiber- 
—— tina ge 3 = és glass-plastic, heat laminated, vac- 
r Ba uum molded. Concealed hanger and 
{ 26 yw lag screws. For complete details 
Nae ANS see Haws Catalog in Sweet's Archi- 
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in both stainless steel and baked 
enamel, the unit crushes cans of all 
sizes and shapes up to five quarts and 
bottles and jugs up to one gallon in 
a matter of seconds. The self-feeding 
chute takes several cans at one time 
and operates with a self-closing door. 
Weather-proofed for inside or outdoor 
use, the machine holds up to approxi- 
mately 60 pounds of crushed cans, can 
be cleaned with a simple hosing. Cut- 
away view (see picture) shows the 
% H. P. gearmotor, heavy crushing 
jaws and large can receptacle. 

For more information, circle number 864 on 
the Reader Service Card, 


Pusher-bus chassis 


Expressly designed for school bus 
use, the new Reo pusher transit bus 
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color appeal to school and 





In fiberglass, in color ...and a design as fresh as the latest archi- 
tectural trends! HAWS Model 10Y brings welcome beauty and 


institutional environments. It’s 


vacuum molded in tough, lightweight, acid resisting fiberglass 


—with smooth lines and 100% concealed trim. HAWS vandal 


proof, shielded bubblers are 
Controls. Choose from five d 


anti-squirt, with HAWS Flow 
ecorator colors and white at no 


extra cost! Write for the complete specs on Model 10Y (and 
also Model 10X, the same fine design in enameled iron). 


See HAWS Catalog in Sweets Architectural 
data on the entire Haws line. 


File for 
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chassis offers improved maneuverabil- 
ity over conventional buses. It is so 
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ty and meteorology. The series consists 
of 50 basic slides with more than 100 
progressive overlays. The slides, proc- 
essed on eight-inch by 10-inch color- 
impregnated plastic sheets for over- 
head projection, permit the lecturer to 
face his students in an undarkened 
classroom. In addition, a greater num- 
ber of students can be taught more 
effectively with less classroom prepara- 
tion and at less cost than other meth- 
ods. 


For more information, circle number 876 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Modular portable stages 


Development of a line of portable 
stages and chair stands designed for 
flexibility and space conservation, has 
been announced by Sico Mfg. Co. 
Built to grandstand safety codes, the 
staging is offered in modular sections 
—all interchangeable and capable of 
being locked together. The new mo- 
bile staging concept incorporates a uni- 
tized steel framework coupled with 
folding portability. When folded, each 
stage stands on four-inch rubber cast- 
ers; when in use each platform rests on 


direct-to-floor load bearing columns— 
not the casters. 


For more information, circle number 869 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Shop practice film strips 


A new set of nine film strips, “Ham- 
mers, Screw Drivers, Nails and 
Screws,” is available from the Stanley 
Tools Division of The Stanley Works. 
Totalling 149 frames, this fifth offer- 
ing in a series is designed to help shop 
teachers supplement demonstrations. 
Film strips are 35mm safety films, in 
black and white, and come packed in- 
dividually with a manual of suggested 
questions for testing. 

For more information, circle number 870 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Hydraulic inside door closer 

An economical inside door closer 
available in two models to fit most 
doors has been introduced by T & R 
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EFFICIENCY 





Improved day!ight control for com- 
bination clear glass — glass block 
windows starts with proper shading. 
Draper New Way Overlapping 
Shades are designed especially for 
controlling ‘walls of light,’ and at 
the same time giving maximum effi- 
ciency to window wall brilliance. 
Draper's exclusive bracket-shield 
eliminates annoying rays of light. 
Both upper and lower roller shades 
have independent action. Each shade 
can be adjusted to any desired posi- 
tion, 

Write today for your 
copy of NEW WAY 
Shade Unit Folder. 









controlled best 
with DRAPER New 
Way Shading... 


Draper New Way Shade Units 
are available in Natural, 
Cream-White or Tan Dratex 
cloth for light transmission. 


DURABILITY 


STRENGTH 


CLEANLINESS 





Don't overlook New- 
Ways many Darken- 
ing Advantages. 


P. O. Box #312 


DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


(Circle number 719 for more information) 


25% more cutting edges 
give faster, cleaner points. 


Gears of hardened steel for 
longer-lasting service life. 


Rugged, heavy-duty frame 
for balance and long life. 


No fall-out. Nickel plated 
receptacle locks shut. 


Service and Mfg. Co. Easily installed in 
minutes with only a screwdriver, Hy- 
dra-Close never needs oiling or adjust- 
ing, operates quietly and positively 
and can be used as a door check to hold 
door open at 90 degrees. Available in 
flush-mounted or concealed models, a 
brass-finished hood completely con- 
ceals the mechanism for inconspicuous 
inside installation. 

For more information, circle number 855 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Shoe cleaner floor matting 


A unique checkerboard pattern and 
outstanding wear resistance charac- 
terize Akro Traffic-Master black floor 
matting made by Buxbaum Co. from 









Write for information, prices, to Dept. SM 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1. NEW JERSEY 


(Circle number 730 for more information) 
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Ameripol Micro-Black rubber, a 
ready-mixed SBR black masterbatch 
developed by Goodrich-Gulf Chemi- 
cals, Inc. The matting features deeply 
molded, ribbed six-inch squares that 
trap dirt and mud at building en- 
trances by acting the part of built-in 
squeegees for cleaning shoes and 
boots. 


For more information, circle number 858 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Speedier tile installation 


A new type of mounted glazed tile 
for faster, easier, more economical in- 
stallation is available from American 
Olean Tile Co., Inc. Called Master- 
Set, the tiles come mounted on a spe- 
cially developed paper-thin sheet per- 
mitting the placement of 12 tiles at 
one time. The sheet holds tiles rigidly 
in place without sagging or stretching, 
fits snugly on walls with an unusually 
tight bond and conforms to wall con- 
tours. Individual tiles or sections can 
be cut or snapped from the sheet eas- 
ily and quickly and complete sheets 
can go from carton to wall in one mo- 








The califone 


MASTER Model 75-T 
TAPE RECORDER 








The range of capabilities offered by the 
Califone MASTER Tape Recorder Model 
75-T far exceeds any other recorder 
made today for the school field. Follow- 
ing are outstanding features of this 
unique model—MAKES SUPERIOR 
MASTER TAPES ...PLAYS MASTER 
TAPES THROUGH HEADPHONES 
FOR UP TO 10 STUDENTS... 
PLAYS MASTER TAPES THROUGH 
SPEAKER FOR UP TO 500 PERSONS 
... PROVIDES MASTER FOR GROUP 
OF UP TO 10 “SLAVE” RECORDERS. 


The Califone MASTER was designed to 
provide ease and simplicity so that 





) cairo CORPORATION ®@ 


tion with no soaking needed. The tile, 
on sheets, is available in all standard 
glazed tile sizes, in regular and crys- 
talline glazes and in some of the com- 
pany’s exclusive scored tile designs. 


For more information, circle number 860 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Folding table tennis unit 


The table tennis line of Brinktun, 
Inc., now includes a professional Fold- 
n-Roll model that folds and locks into 
a Closed position in seconds and opens 
in one easy motion. Designed to with- 
stand heavy duty school use, the top is 








master tapes can be made in the class- 
room or teacher’s study. Once made, the 
master tape may be played for up to 
10 students for silent group listening 
through the 10 headphone output jacks, 
each outlet having its own volume 
control. 


For use in full classroom or auditorium, 
the MASTER’s 9-watt amplifier and 
heavy duty speaker will supply match- 
less sound reproduction of master tapes 
for up to 500 persons. 


Excellent for “audio-passive” language 
study, the Califone MASTER may also 
be used as the “master” recorder for a 
complete portable language laboratory in 
conjunction with Califone’s booth-type, 
portable tape recorder, the SOLITAIRE 
Model 72-T. 


School Net Price of the MASTER Model 
75-T is $349.50. For further information, 
write Dept. SM-2. 


1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


(Circle number 711 for more information) 


NOVEMBER 1959 


¥%-inch plyblend with a plasticized 
playing surface. The frame is of 1%- 
inch by one-inch heavy angle iron and 
the one-inch heavy duty tubular under- 
structure is supported by four-roller- 
bearing, three-inch casters. 


For more information, circle number 861 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Mineral fiber formboard 


A new mineral fiber formboard, 
with a finished under surface, has been 
announced by United States Gypsum 
Co. Faced on the room side with a 
sheet of durable plastic, the new Pyro- 
tone makes an attractively finished ceil- 
ing when left exposed. Its high acousti- 
cal absorption and high light reflec- 
tance create excellent working or play- 
ing conditions at floor level. 

The formboard will support a two- 
inch poured gypsum roof deck with 
minimum deflection. Neither the fac- 
ing nor the mineral fiber core are af- 
fected by moisture or mildew. 


For more information, circle number 844 on the 
Reader Service Card. 





Who else in your district 
should be receiving 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? 


Managing a school district is a 
team operation. All members of 
that team need to share a profes- 
sional management journal. Why 
not have SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
sent to each person’s home? 








Send to 
Rm. 110, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


One subscription $8; 
Three or more $6 each 








No. pupils 


State 


Attach additional names to 
separate sheet 
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Easy way to put 
18 EXTRA DELTA “TOOLS” 


to work in your school shop 


In addition to providing you with the finest, safest 
power tools your students can use, Delta offers you 
the most practical school shop teaching ‘‘tools”’ avail- 
able from any source. Layouts for new or expanding 
school shops, guides for specifying tools, instruction 
manuals, project ideas—these and many more are 
available free, or at special discount, to school shop 
administrators and instructors. And every Delta tool 
is backed by unequalled dealer cooperation and serv- 
ice, and by a staff of Delta School Representatives 
devoted exclusively to work in industrial arts and 
vocational education. That’s why more than 72% of 
all U. S. school shops teach with Delta Power Tools. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF DELTA SCHOOL SHOP AIDS 
—write Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool 
Division, 416L N, Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by © 


ROCKWELL 


(Circle number 750 for more information) 
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Note imbedded Nylon 
plug —locks screws 


Note Fiberglas backing 
resists closing squeeze 


automatically 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


+ New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can't twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


%& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


x Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs ‘6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 

A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish : 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. ; 
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WORLD'S LEADING SPECIALISTS 





PLUMBING AND HEATING REPAIR PARTS 


(Circle number 755 for more information) 








AUTHORIZED 
PLEXIGLAS DEALERS 
are located in these cities: 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Buffalo, New York 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Texas 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado 

Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Michigan 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
Hanover, Pennsylvania 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Miami, Florida 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
New York, New York 
Newark, New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Richmond, Virginia 
Rochester, New York 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 

San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California 
Seattle, Washington 

St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Syracuse, New York 
Tampa, Florida 
Washington, D.C. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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It pays to call an Authorized PLEXIGLAS® Dealer when you need plastics. 
Why? He provides complete service on PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic, other 
plastics and a wide range of accessory products. He gives prompt delivery, 
and is qualified to help you with fabrication and technical information. 

And your Authorized Dealer has a stock that includes almost any size 
and thickness of PLEXIGLAS—clear and colored sheets . . . patterned, 

corrugated and extruded sheets. He is listed under PLEXIGLAS in the 

Plastics section of telephone directories in major cities. 


Chemicals for Industry 


iI ROHM ¢ HAAS 
—S COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 


(Circle number 751 for more information) 











